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Art.I. A Commentary illuftrating the Poctic of Arijiotle, by Exe 
amples taken chiefly from the modern Poets. To which is pre- 
fixed a new and correéted Edition of the Tranflation of the Poetic, 
By Henry James Pye, Efq. 4to. pp. 564. il. 6s. Boards. 
Stockdale. 1792 *. 


RITICISM, like every other fpecies of philofophy, may na- 
turally be expected to improve in proportion to the variety 

of experience from which its theory comes to be deduced. 
Ariftotle, having before him only the limited models of Gre- 
cian art, only the chorus-drama, could not attain fo fair and 
full a view of theatric poetry, as if he had alfo been enabled to 
contemplate the more convenient, and more enlarged and com- 


prebenfive, form of tragedy exhibited in the modes drama. ‘The 


very fhape of the mould, in which the Greeks fuppofed it eflen- 
tial to caft compofitions for the ftage, denied to them a vat 
choice of fubje&ts. “I hey never fufpected it poffible to attain a 
higher degree of intereft than the reprefentation of a fcene of 
family-diftrefs ; and they would have ftarted back in deipair 
from the bold idea of exhibiting, as a dramatic whole, the bloody 
ufurpation of Macbeth, or the confpiracy of Venice. It will, 
however, always be ufeful to compare the inferences made by 
Ariftotle from the experiments already tried in his time, with 
thofe which modern critics have derived from a wider and more 
extended range of obfervation. Thus, alone, can we afcertain 
whether the theory of art has made a progrefs commenturate with 
that of art itlelf. 

For this purpofe, it was undoubtedly neceflary firft to lay 
before the public an accurate verfion of Ariftotle’s Poetic. Of 
Mr. Pye’s merit in this refpect we have already exprefled 
(vol. Ixxx. p. 148. vol. Ixxxi. p. 420 and 515) a favourable 





* Various circuinitances have, to our great regret, confpired ta 
celay our account of this work, thus long after its publication. 
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Mr. Twining’s verfion a ftill higher opinion 
(vol. iv. N.S. p. 353. vol. vil. p. 121. and vol, xi. p.241.). 
It is, however, fingular that both thefe authors fhould quote 
with the merite zpplaufe Leffing’s Drainaturgy, and both 
acree to flight go ap -rvation on the text of Ariftotle; namely, 
that the word ¢o20; ought never to be rendered after the ex- 
ample of the ated ‘ritics by the word terror, but by the 
word fears that it is allicd in meaning with apprehenfion and 
alarm, but by no means with horror and afflight. “This ob- 
fervation is fupported, illuftrated, and evolved by Leffing in 
the papers dated 15. 19. 22. 26. and 29 January 1768, which 
lead to thefe refults : ‘The paffions, which itis the peculiar—the 
charaderiftic—-office of rapedy tuexcite, are pity for actual, or 


fear for mapenting, evil. “he pomp of terror or the pomp of 


triumph may ind: ed, with like propriety, find admiffion exa@ly 
in as much as they tend to increafe the pity or the fear of the 
fpetator. ‘Vhere is aterror which terminates fear and over- 
powers pity ; and this exireme emoi.on ought always to be 
fhunned as p iinful and uiclets.  Itis by means of fear and m4 
that the p afions are to be purcated:—thus, anger, for inftanc 
is to be fubducd by exciting our fear or ‘apprehenfion for its 
confequences to the fubject; or by attracting our pity and fym- 
pathy to the object. As this comment regards a fundamental 
point of drama tic theory, and as the interpretation of Leffing 
has been afferted againit the rival authority of Corneille, it was 
perhaps Parr to an analyfis and a refutation, if it were not 
allowed and eftablithed. Waiving this, however, it is certain 
that Mz. Pye’s tranflation of Ariftotle has received, in the pre- 
fent amended edition, moft of the improvements which it re- 
quired ; and for many of thefe improvements and correCtions 
Mr. Pye candidly acknowledges himfelf obliged to Mr. Twi- 
ning’s accurate verfion. We therefore pafs on to the com- 
mentary. 

It would have been more convenient for citation, if the 4 
veral notes or fections had been numbered in continual 
grefiion. ‘Ihey often confift of differtations, fecbly tsi 
tufficiently connected with the text, a paflage of which ferves 
inftead of motto to each We fhall {kim Y along them, and 
{woop at the more important. Among thefe is the firft note 
to the qth chapter. 


Ariftotic (ays: “© Thofe things which we view with pain 
in themietves, we like to fee reprefented as accurately as pof- 
fible ; fuch as the figures of the moft favage wild beafts, ae 
of dead bodies.” To this Metaftafio objects that, in order to 
render an imitation pleafing, it is necefiary that the means of 
imitation be spparent ; for, in painting, reprefentations which 
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deceive, as in ftatuary, or coloured wax-works, are difpleafing. 
ir. Pye here takes up the inguiry, and nearly fucceeds in af- 
certaining that, ia proportion as the means of imitation are appa- 
rent, the reprefentation of things may be hazarded, which we 
view with pain in themfelves. Hence the important dramatic 
Jaw naturally follows, that, in the tragedie bourgeoi/e, * the pri- 
vate life tragedy in profe,’ (as Mr. Pye calls it,) the crimina- 
lities muft be more feeble, the diftrefs more faint, and the cata- 
frophe lefs bloody, than is neceffary in the heroic tragedy ;_ if 
our emotions are to. be kept within the limits of pleafure, 

Tn the fecond note tothe sth chapter, recurs an unqualified 
cenfure of the regular tragic comedy, or of two diftinét fables, 
the one diftrefsful, the other ridiculous, carried on together. ‘This 
is furely a rafh anathema. ‘* ‘Ihe Tempetft”’ fo nearly realizes 
the perfeét union of a folemn and a ludicrous fable into one in- 
feparable whole, that a tragic-comedy cannot but feem pradti- 
cable, in which all fhould delight, yet nothing could be {pared. 
In Henry the Fourth, would Mr. Pye wifh for the abfence of 
the tragic or of the comic portion of the fable? It muft, how- 
ever, be conceded that heroic tragedy and low comedy are not 
eafily united with good effect *: but, if the pathetic and the 
Judicrous fcenes be both drawn from middle life, there are in- 
numerable inftances, among the fentimental dramas, of their 
fuccefSful combination. Provided the unzty of manners be pre- 
ferved, complete tranfitions of temper may be introduced. 
What Agoftina Mafiardi urges in his Profe volgari, concerning 
the unity of dramatic fable, affords no fufficient ground for 
rejecting rhofe double plots, in which the progrefs of the one 
eflentially acts on the conduét of the other. 

In the third note to the 5th chapter, Mr. Pye difcufles very 
imperfe@ly the queftion about the unities of time and place. 
Incidentally he alfo declares againit the doctrine of illufion; or 
that dramatic reprefentation can attain to real deception. This 
is maintaining, in other words, that in the theatre the means of 
imitation are always apparent; an opinion inconfiftent with 
fome previous criticifms on the Gamefter and other domeftic 
tragedies. On thefe and many fimilar topics, fome excellen 
obfervations occur in the Difcours fur la Posfie dramatique, which 
accompanies the Oewvres de Theatre de NM. Diderot, Paris 1771, 
a book which we are furprifed not to fee quoted by Mr. Pye. 
Francefco Rufpoli, too, in his Orazioni e Compenimenti in lode 
Melle belle arti, Roma 1777, {peaks much and wel! of illufion : 


* ‘ UI aere oo ° ; ‘ g? ad nMrIncerrrsr } _4 } 
Many good critics have, indeed, pronounced the union altogether 
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to fay nothing of fome productions lately printed in our own 
country. 

In the fecond note to the 6th chapter, Mr. Pye undertakes 
the dificult tafk of denying that the iambic lines of the Greek 
tragedies were declaimed in recitative. He admits, how- 
ever, (p.152,) that the antient dramatic mafk acted in fome 
meafure as a fpeaking trumpet; that, as this muft deftroy (?) 
all natural modulation of the voice, it was found neceflary to 
fupply the defeét by an artificial notation of found; and, to 
reader this more diflinct and loud, it was very probably at- 
tended by fome flight inftrumental accompaniment, but folely 
for the purpofe of increafing and regulating the found of the 
voice, and not ta produce any mufical effect, Mr. Pye, in 
the firft place, muft fuppofe that the prefence of found not ar- 
ticulate affifts the comprehenfion cf articulate found: other- 
wile, how fhould a mufical accompaniment have been adopted 
for the mere purpofe of rendering the declamation more diftinét 
and audible? This, however, is contrary to experience ; for, 
although fome perfons, who are deaf from a relaxation of the 


-tympanum, hear better in a carriage or in the neighbour- 


hood of a mill or a waterfall, yet, if the ear be in its natural 
ftate, it lefs eatily diftincuifhes words while aflailed by noife. 
In the fecond place, he muft maintain that founds of cotem- 
porary origin can by fome occult fympathy affect each other : 
how, elfe, fhould the mufical accompaniment affift the actor 
to increafe and regulate the found of his voice? This again is 
contrary to experience. In that odd rite of our religion, in 
which the prieit and peopte alternately read the verfes of a 
pfalm not compofed in dialogue, caes the tone of the parifh- 
clerk, however fenible, at all regulate that diffonant chorus of 
efponfe which is fo painful to a mutical ear? This, then, can- 
not have been the object. It remains that the accompaniment 
was intended to produce a mulical effet: to preferve among 
the audience that habitual agreeable acquiefcence in rhythmical 
vibrations, which, by preparing an eafy tranfition to fong and 
chorus, renders the mind more open to being powerfully de- 
lighted by them. Let it not be urged that recitative is unna- 
tural, and therefore of improbable recurrence in an early ftage 
of dramatic refinement. In nations which, like ours, have 
fubftituted arts of articulation for every other mode of enuncia- 
tion, which neither exprefs accent by altering the tone, nor 
emphafis by prolonging the duration of the vowel found. but 
have always recourfe to an increafe of loudnefs or diftin&tnefs 
in order to maik the ftrefs—recitative may appear fomewhat 
unnatural; but ia the {cuth of Europe this is not the cafe. 
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All converfation, which is delivered with more than ufual zeal, 
is there marked by an approach to mulic. The words are {pun 
out as it were in a continuous thread, not clipt afunder by in- 
terruptions of voice; and this flow of found flu€tuates up and 
down a costidersble fcale of intonation, varying from high to 
low, more than from loud to foft. A {till higher degree of ir- 
ritation brings on a tendency to rhythm. It is no uncommon 
thing to fee a Spanith preacher, in the fervor of his eloquence, 
fawing the air with his hand, in order to mark the tact by 
which his periods are to be meafured ; and the Italian improvi- 
ator never attempts a ballad without ftriking his ma ndelino. 
That a fimilar tendency to recitative characterized the utter- 
ance of the Greeks is evident from their whole manner of 
writing relative to elocution. In Dyonifius on Compofition, 
many of the cautions tend to the prevention of that arrange- 
ment of words in profe, which favoured the cantilena in reading: 
fo in chap. xii. Muyrte entyoor dna ae moana eins rape’ “avi pute 
wovrvanala waAsw Tuy ina unde On Guolorore wKe OOSOTONCES 
Une 0/408 ON pOv% wae OL O10 % POVOLG. Where the profe fcarcely 
avoids, the poetry naturally feeks, recitative; and fo inevi- 
table is fome approach to fong in thofe who deliver a metrical 
compofition with intereft, that we queftion whether the genius 
of our language, or the ruggednefs of our poetry, has mott 
contributed to refift the general adoption of the cantilena here, 
in reading or repeating verfe aloud. Had our poets imitated 
the regular refts of Spenfer and the accurate fcanfion of Dry- 
den, rather than the equivocal metre of Shakfpeare and the 
fhifting paufes of Milton, fome approach to the melody of the 
fouthern languages might ’ere this have been attained. Thofe 
who recollect to have heard the late Mr. Barry declaiin fome 
defcriptive lines, in Dryden’s Anthony and Cleopatra, may 
retain an idea of the luxurious effeét of E:nglifh recitation. 

‘lhe primary notes to the 7th and 8th chapters enforce the im- 
portance of what has well been called the wholene/s of dramatic 
fable ; that it fhould be complete within itfeli, and imply 
previous nor feparate knowlege in the Spectator not derivable 
from the piece, in order to fatisfy him about the origin or ter. 
mination of the events reprefented. It ihould, however, he 
noticed that this wholenefs is more effential to fome than to 
other forts of fable. Where the main intereft hinges on the 
incidents, it is abfolutely eflential. Where this intereft is ra- 
ther derived from the artful evolution of the charaéters than 
from the bufine/s in which they happen to be engaged, where 
the manners rather than the circumftances of the heroes are 
the props of curiofity, it is of lefs value. In hem e4re’s 
Henry VILI. a play undervalued and not very happily cri:i- 
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cized by Dr. Johnfon, —the charafers of Wolfey and Cathae 
rine are the leading objeés if attention; as foon, vib got as 
the author has difpofed of thefe perion ages, (thatis, at the end or 
the fourth act, ) the play fhould terminate :— but, if the Satine 

ing Anne Bullen had been made the chief center of arose 
it were proper to have prolonged the piece till its prefent period, 
in order to fatisfy the audience about the nature and probable 
duration of her afcendancy over the king’s mind. Yet the fable 
has, on either plan, an equal degree of wholenefs. 

It may not be altogether digreffive, in this place, to remark 
that there is a paffion of t ie mind, —the ftrenzth of which is 
ufually commenfurable with the progrefs of our knowlege of hu- 
man nature,— which del'ghts to obferve the manners 3 to invefti- 


gate the fymptoms of character; to infer, from the occalional 
actions of an individual, the rons fpofing bent or ftate of his 
mind ; or, from a preconceived idea of his turn and difpelition, 


to infer his probable conduct in given circumftances, and to 
compare with thefe inferences the actual refult ;—a philofophic 
pafion, which might be named the ethic curiofity. Now it 
will probably be found to be the charaéeriftic refinement of 
modern art chiefly to addrefs this paffion, and the characteriltic 
excellence of Shakfpeare habitually to fatisty it; in fo much 
that thofe ations of his heroes, which do at Gri "el: ze, and 
Jo not feem neceflarily to refult from the combined tmpulfe of 
their habits and fituation, neverthelefs, when anal yzad, are 
found to be the very actions which fuch men fo circumftanced 
would u: avoidably perform. ‘That the gratification of this 
paffion alone is a fufficient fource of intereft in dramatic writ- 
Ings, without borrowing aid from felicity of incident, from wit, 
or from pathos, Ceriolanus and Timon of Athens teltify. The 
dram atic theorilt, then, fhould carefully fludy this pafion, to 
which the moft dificult exertions of his p poet are utually ad- 
drefied; and he fhould, if poffible, afcertain the means by which 
it is to be excited and forcibly interefied, and thofe by which 
it is unpleafantly irritated and difappointed. ‘The enalyl of 
this pafiion will probably be led to fufpedt that, In} 
early, uneducated flate, it delights in contra/ted charaCters ; 
and that, while re uniki) jed in nicer Giicrimination, it feeks 
for obvious and palpable marks of diftin¢itton. During the in- 
fancy of art, Sophocles may oppcfe the mild Chryfothemis to 
the vehement EleGra, and Terence the placid Micio to the 
morofe Demea: but thefe glaring eppotiuons are now aban- 
doned, becaufe, in the more evolved and refined ftate of the 
paffion, it follicits a lefs eafy exercife; and our more delicate 
artifis know how to diftinguifh fhades without foci great in- 
tervals of hue. He will fu/pe& that this pailion ought to be 
buhed 
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bufied about each perfon of a drama, with an anxiety exactly 
proportioned to his importance in the main action, Adam, 
and even Jacques, in As you Like it, required to be more in- 
volved in the vay ola, 64 :—like the grieving foldier in Van- 
dyke’s Belifarius, they now eclipfe more eflential perfonages. 
In Hamlet, the oppofite fault occurs. The firft act is not to 
be furpaffed: but, as in the courfe of that a& we difcover 
Hamlet to be an every-day character, 2 man wholly unequal 
to his peculiarly trying fituation, we foon ceafe to care about 
his behaviour, and are giad of a pantomime, a madwoman, 
and a grave-digger, to divert our attention. He will fufpect 
that the great law of climax alfo applies to this paffion ; that, 
if, asin Julius Cafar and Macbeth, an important perionage 
is to be withdrawn in an early period of the play, his manners 
muft not be rendered an object of curiofity ; he may be ime 
portant from fituation only, not from perfonal qualities ; thefe 
at leaft are not to be brought into the foreground: but that, if, 
as Timoleon in the Grecian daughter, an important perfon- 
age is firft introduced towards the clofe, he fhould not, like the 
defcending cod of the antients, produce the cataftrophe by his 
power merely, but by his perfonal qualities. He will fufpedt 
that an intereft of the ethic kind, which ts derivable alike from 
comic and ferious compolition, is more forcible than an intereft 
from incident only ; on which account the fifth act of the Mer- 
chant of Venice, containing the incident of the rings, which might 
have amufed in another arrangement, appears flat after the fourth 
a&t. Indeed the ethic is perhaps the moft powerful, as certainly it 
is the moit permanent, fource of delight, in epic and dramatic 
compofition: for fomething of the gaiety of heart and rapturous 
fenfidility of youth is requifite to feel, in all their force, vivid fcenes 
of merriment or of diftrefs: but the ethic curiafity is not blunted 
by experience and exercife, but ftrengihens and rehnes with 
age and knowlege of the world. It is hourly applicabie to 
widely ufeful purpotes ; and, being foftered by the neceffarian 
philofophy, it is likely to beco: ine a prevailing paffion: fothat it 
may fafe!y be predic ‘led of the next race of dramatifts and novel - 
writers, that its culture will be their darling occupation, and 
the refolution of moral problems their favourite theme. 

At p. 210 Mr. Pye infinuates that Milton {peaks grudgingly 
of Shak {peare, which the original pallage does not at all war- 
rant. He alfo laments that the dramas of this writer are givin 
place to mufical pageants: but this misfortune fhould b 
afcribed to its true caufe, the exceffive fize of our theatres, (a 
natural confequence of the monopoly which reftricis us to two 
in the feafon,) which renders it impolhoic for the dialozue to be 
heard by diitant {pectators, and comp.ls the managers, to pro- 
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vide fong and fhow for their gratification. pera-houfes are 
fit only for operas. “Ihe queftion of altering Shak{peare is 
here gently touched; and Mr. Garrick’s labours in this line 
are approved. The nation is not yet ripe for the attempt: it 
ftill talks of Shakfpeare with bigotry; fecretly fearing left his 
merits be infufficient to protect him againft much juft blame 
from the krenchcritics. Some fuch operation as the poems of 
Homer are fuppofed to have undergone is however very necef- 
fary, in order to render him a claffic for every age and nation, 
and even to fit him for a civilized ftage:—but this mutt be 
preceded by a fevere, a circumftantial, a well-argued critique, 
which fhall meet with general aflent. Shakfpeare himfelf ap- 
pears to have taken in hand feveral old plays, to have retained 
the fcenes which pleafed, and to have new--written thofe which 
he difapproved ; a revifal would only expunge what de left un- 
touched. 

The fecond note to the 12th chapter treats of the act. It is 

dificult to define this word. ‘The fimpleft way would be to 
confider each fucceflive exit, or entrance, as forming a new 
cene, and each clvarance of the ftage as terminating an ad? ; 
efpecially if any part of the action be underftood to have taken 
place betore the next aflemblage. in this cafe, the plays of 
Shakfpeare would often confift of ten or twelve acts. One ufe 
of a divifion into acts feems to be that the fpectator would tire 
by too perfevering an attention, and is glad of an occafional 
refpite, in which he may relicvg himfelf or think over what is 
paft. It follows that every {cene, which is to be fucceeded by 
one lefs interefting, fhould terminate an act. Another ute 
feems to be that, the compafs or extent of a modern fable re- 
quiring much to be tranfacted off the ftage, it becomes necef- 
fary to interrupt, by paufes of uncertain duration, the feries of 
fcenes, whenever fuch tranfactions are fuppofed to intervene, 
Hence, the fimpler the fable, the fewer fhould be the adts of a 
play. The cuftom of filling up thefe intervals by mutic is of 
immemorial antiquity, fince Pfeudolus in Plautus fays Tibicen 
vos interea bic deleéiaverit: but, uniefs this mufic be in its ge- 
neral caft tavourable to the train of impreflion made by the poet, 
it would be better to withhold it. Interludes of unconnected long, 
pantomime, or dance, are wkoily barbarous, y 

The third note to the 13th chapter relates toa paflace of 
Ariftotle, which Mr. Pye has thus rendered : : 

«* Neither fhould a very bad man be reprefented as falling from 
happinefs to milery ; for though fuch an arrangement might be agree- 
able to our feelings, it would excite neither pity nor error. For one 
of thefe paflions is excited by the misfortunes of an innocent perfon ; 
tlie other by the misfortunes of a perfon in the fame fituation with 
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onrfelves ;—fuch an event therefore would be neither diftrefsful nor 
alarming.’’ 

The note on this paflage is fomewhat defultory and indeci- 
five: probably Mr. Pye cared not unbafhtully to conteft the 
authority of Ariftotle. The cataftrophe of Macbeth is of the 
clafs here reprobated : yet it is viewed with deep and folemn 
emotion, and is ftriCtly tragical, “The Ixion of Euripides ter- 
minated in this way. In the Semiramis of Crebillon, the 
Richard III. of Shakfpeare, the Yamerlane of Rowe, the 
Grecian Daughter of Murphy, &c. the bad are reprefented as 
falling from happinefs to mifery: yet who wifhes the conclu- 
ficns reverfed? Indeed this rule would tend to banifh retribu- 
tion from the theatre, to preferve the tyrant whofe villainy has 
molefted us with habitual anxiety, and, by prohibiting poetical 
juftice, to abolifh that folution of the plot which has apparently 
the merit of being the moft inttrudlive. Yet the Stagyrite 
gives no random advice: he muti have obferved that the more 
intelligent Greeks fympathized with him in this: whence, then, 
the difcrepancy between their feelings and ours ;\and in which 
are we to confide? something may perhaps be afcribed to the 
different tendency of the religious opinions prevalent then and 
now. In proportion as the notion of a future moral retribution 
of ftri&t ultimate juftice is feeble and imperfect, an inclination 
has ever been apparent to perceive and to produce remunera- 
tion dere. Under fyftems of fuperftition, which do not con- 
template a fecond ftate of exiften€e, misfortune is moftly 
afcribed to fecret guilt, which an avenging God pur(ues, and 
thus adverfity is made doubly terrible: the poet, therefore, who 
Joofened tn the public mind the idea of a neceflary connection 
between merit and fuccefs, between guilt and depreflion, fa- 
voured the practice of humanity, and might for this reafon be 
applauded. Vengeance, again, under fuch fytiems, is more 
ftrong!y telt both as a private and as a focial duty; and its ac- 
complifhment will be viewed with an unmixed emotion of 
pleafure: a generous indignation, a virtuous refentment, a 
nemefis, (as Ariftotle calls it,) is jound to arife in the mind, 
which exults in the overthrow of the powerful oppreflor, which 
indulges a pure joy at his downfall, and which burits into 
praifing gratitude towards the uleful inftrument of his extinc- 
tion. <A virtuous refentment, however, is a folecifm in the 
language of Chriftianty. With us, the vengeful feelings of 
every kiad are to be refifted and fupprefled ; and of the guiltiett 
men not the punifhment but the reformation is to be wifhed 
and purfued. Under thefe habitual impreflions, our emotions 
of vindictive joy are ftrongly curbed by a fenle of their impiety 
and inhumanity: a pity tor the fufferer, arifing from an at- 

tendant 
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tendant alarm for his future condition, is at leifure to operates 
and thus is po“ible among us that pe rp ctual prefence of pain- 
ful aflociations, in which Ariftotle places the eflence of tra- 
gedy, during thofe very cataftrophes which to the Greeks 
were purely pleafurable, and th oretese improper rol tragedy. 

In the courfe of this thir ! note, Mr. Pye objects, we know 
not why, to Mr. Harris’s praife of the Fatal Curiuliey ; which, 
like Douglas, and the Niyfterious Mother, is certainly one of 
thofe few works of gentus that are alfo works of art. 

In the firft note tothe 14th chapter, Mr. Pye | juftly obferves 
that, in the reprefen tation of preter: 1atural beings, the imagt- 
nation is commonly cif appe ointed,—fo that their efteét ts ftronger 
in the clofet than on the flage ; and he inflances Macbeth. 
The witches, however, he thinks, may have been objects of 
terror to the vifual eye in the reign of James, as we know the 
Eumenides of /Eichylus to have been on the Athenian theatre. 
Muft not the managers of our decorations be fomewhat in fault, 
if their way of reprefenting thefe perfonages does not bear the 
very re/ation to the more refined idea of a modern fpectator, 
which the figures originally fhown bore to the vulgar fuperfti- 
tion then? Muft not the mode of perfonification be ever fuf- 
ceptible of an improvement proportioned to the increafe of 
public delicacy '—We fhall venture fome hints for animad- 
verfion. It is by this time generally underftoed that the Scan- 
dinavian heathenifm was not extinguifhed among the Piéts in 
the time of Macbeth; that the popular tradition concerning 
the beings, who appeared to him on the heath, relates to 

he Wierdes, or deftinies fuppofed in that mythology to prefide 
over the paft, prefent, and future ; and that the queen of the 
nether world, whom they evoke at the cavern, fhould have 
been named Hela, not Hecate. If this be the fpirit of the 
tradition, plaids, broomfticks, and whatever is ridiculous in 
the coftume of the chorus of witches, might be omitted, and 
a folemn uniform timplicity fubftituted. The number of more 
than mortal women {hewn to the fpectator might be confined 
to four, or at molt to feven ; a croud being unfavourable to 
imprefiions of awe and dread. If the mufic requires a greater 
number of voices, they might be voices from ** above, about, 
or underneath.”” The magical apparatus, and efpecially the 
apparitions, of every kind, fhould } be remov ed farther from the 
fpectator, like the th: dienes of the kings, and half concealed 
in fmoke and twilight. Above all, refembling mafks fhould 
be given to the whole chorus, whatever its number, the features 
of which might be copied trom Fue/i.’s Wierd Sifters. In 
this way, every ludicrous appendage might be avoided. Be it 
added (for frequent changes of locality Lave a bad effi Q,) that 
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: killed, and the fcene in which 
the foidiers cut bran ches from the trees, are needicls in the re- 
prefentation ; as thefe two events are (or, with the addiuion of 
a line or two, would be) fufficiently narrated by the murderer 
ard the ine i: is furely delirabie to remove every foeck 
from the ~~ ite(t effort extant of dramatic power, and a piece, 
which, to the sent ir of the nation, is ftill a favourite fpectacle. 

The fourth note to this chapter Is very valuable; and fo are 
feveral of the fucceeding notes, on which we mult not allow 
ourfcives to expatiate. f bey have the merit of tending to re- 
call the attention of our dramatifts to the fimp'er models of 
Grecian art. It ought certainly to be an object of national 
ambition to work up each of their celebrated fables for the 
En, olifh ftage. 

Phe fe cor nd note to the 16th chapter analyfes the Iphigenia 
in Tauris of E aes, and dwells with juft ceufare on the ine 
artificial sndindl of the difcovery. The modern play of Goethe, 
on the contrary, offers in the fecond and third a& the model of 
a difcovery, conducied with an art never furpafled, 

The firit note to the 17th chapter wiil be a fuflicient {peci- 
men of this ingenious Commeniator’s manner: 


the fcene in which Danquo is 


« Norse L—The Port, as well when he compotes the Incidents as 
when he adds the Language, ovght as much as pofiible to confider 
every thing as pailing bet lore | his eyes. 

This rule *, by which the epopee is much lefs fhackled, though 
by no means exempt from its obfervance, is of the utmo!t ¢ onfequence 
to the dramatic poet, As to the initance of a drama failing in the re- 
prefemtation from a neglect of this 1 neceflary care which Arisiotle ad- 
duces, though the particul: ir tragedy is hago we my ealily fapply the 
natu re of the error from conjecture. Wem may ! upp. te Ai npuaiaraus to 
be in at snp out of which it was impofibie for him to come uncbe 
ferved by the fpettators, and then to appear on the liage without 
ins vineekiel to come ort of If. 

« From this obfervation, Dacier infers the RriG attention to the unity 
of piace on the ancient theatre, of which we fies fyoken fo largely 
before ¢. But furely it has nothing to do withit. I: was undoubtedly 
not the general practice ef the ancient theaire to chan ge the tuppofed 
fcene of aétion. And as the action from the continued “pret nce of the 
chorus was feldom if ever seein steed it was barely pofiiole that a 
character, aiter being fuppofed to go into a confined place in the fight 
of the fp ctators, could be conceived to come out again unfeen by y them, 
without violat ting, not the arbitrary rules of the drama, but the natural 
probability of the reprefentatron. And onthe other hand, from the 
frequent change of icene and intervals o ; action, this may h “ppen on 
the modern, or at lealt on the Englith flage, without the leat abfur- 
dity. Butr coastal 4s though this is generally true of rh h, itis not 














See Note ve Chap, xxiv. + See Note iii. Chap. 


univeially 











wniverfally true. When sei ya 1s vlataly sed by the 
Jan guage and incidents of the Grecian drama, fuch an event may take 
place there wirHouT improbability ; and if the identity of place and 


continuation of action is marked ia an Engh th drama, fuch an event 

cannot take place wiTH propriety. In the Eumenides of A:ichylus, 

where, after Apoll o has ns erfuaded Oretles to quit his temple at Del- 
: tu chat of Minerva at Athens, his perfecutors follow 


phos anc rey ai Ge fa 
him, and afterwards he goes out himiclf; they may without impro- 


priety all enter again at the fame door, becaufe that door, though ac- 
cording to the apparatus of the ancient theatre exadlly the fame, is 
now fuppofed to be changed from the temple of Apollo to that of 
Minerva; fince between the vertes 234 2nd 235 the fcene is obvioufly 
changed from Delphos to Athens ; and as Oreites and the Chorus im- 
mediately appear, there muit bea break in the aétion comprehending 
a confiderable interval of time. And in an Englifh play reprefented 
even without {cenery in a private houfe, if a character were to go Into 
a door, we will fuppole as into a clofet to be concealed, (a common 
incident in comedy, and during the obvious continuation of the fcene 
appear at another door, fhould not we laugh at the ftriking impro- 
priety ? Or to take a contrary inftance from a particular play ; if in 
the laft fcene of the Clandeitine Mar rriage, Sir John Melville were 
to come out of the very door from which Lord Ogleby i is {ummoning 
him, we fhould hardly agree with the learned Serjeant in pronouncing 
it to be tae cleare aLini we ever faw proved 

The lait icene of 5S} iakefpear’s Romeo and Julict feems to be at 
the fame time both within and without the monument of the Capulets. 
Vie duet between Romeo and Paris isia the church-yard. The death 
of Romeo, as alio the aw: ake ning and death ¢ “* Juliet, muft be within 


the monument, the inlide of which could not be feen from the church- 
yard, as on the entry yi F Pains Laurence he only difcovers a a light i in 


it, On a nearer approach he difcerns the blood of Paris on the flony 
entrance, and obviouily on looking down into the vault difcovers the 
bodies of Romeo and Paris. ‘Lo thew how this confirms the doctrine 
of Ariftote as to the difference between the epopee and tray cdy in this 
reipeet, | never was ilruck by it, though a frequent and at tentive 
i ader of cur immortal bard, till [daw Mr. Nerthcote’s piure in the 

Shakefpear Gallery, who has drawn the fcene in the infide of the 
vault with the body of Romeo lying at the toot of the flairs that lead 
down to the bottom of it. 

‘ Inthe play as now reprefented, this is entirely ebviated by the 
judicious alteration of Mr. Garrick. For Juliet awakens, and comes 
out of the tomb as Romeo is about to enter it. 

« It is neceflary alfo for the dramatic poet to adapt his language to 
the action that mult accompany it, efpecially in thofe frikin ip fitua- 
tions which are moft calculated to produce Rrong theatrical effect *. 
An over-fight of this kind feems to occur in the Grecian Daughter. 
When Euphrafia ftabs Dionyfius, fhe exclaims, 





-_ 


* * We have no appropriated name for thefe in Englith. ‘The 
French call them cours DE THEATRE.’ 
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¢ A daughter’s arm, fell monfter, ftrikes the blow, 
Yes, firft the ftrikes; an injur’d daughter’s arm 
Sends thee devoted to th’ infernal gods.’ 

¢ All, or at leaft the greateft part of this feems to be intended to 
precede the blow: and yet probability requires that the blow of a 
woman that kills an armed warrior fhould be unforefeen and fudden *, 
The Regent affords another infance of this kind of impropriety. 
Juft at the conclufion, the Duke and the Ufurper engage hand to 
hand before all the Duke’s friends. ‘They fhould ether have fought 
before the Duke’s attendants had arrived, or tn prefence of both 
parties, who might have been fuppofed to have mutually awed each 
other from interfering +.’ 

The notes to the 20th, 21ft, and 22d chapters relate chiefly 
to Englith grammar. We fhould have taken a pleafure in the 
analyfis of them, had they appeared in a work of philology: but 
we deem it expedient, when offering comments on a work con- 
cerning the drama, to include fuch remarks only as will na- 
turally there be fought. Befides, thefe notes are neither very 
important, nor original, nor grounded on a knowlege of the 
northern tongues ; without which it is impoflible competently 
to underftand the mechanifm of our language. 

For a like reafon, we pafs over the notes on the 23d and fol- 
lowing chapters, as they relate chiefly to the epopee. 

On the whole, we confider the author of this volume as en- 

‘titled to much public gratitude, for accumulating fo confider - 
able a body of dramatical information,—for offering many jult 
and fome original criticifms on a variety of our nationa) pro- 
ductions,—and for having thus arranged (as it were) and pre- 
pared the materials, whence fome future philofopher will ne 
doubt build up a complete theory of the dramatic art. T; 
ay. 


X 
Art. BH. Mr. Dallaway’s Lnguiries into Heraldry. 
[ Ariicle continued. | 
Fy Avixe premifed thofe general obfervations refpeQing the 
4 origin of heraldry, which occur in our Number for Aue 
guft, Art. 1, we fhall now proceed to notice fome of the 
particulars relating both to the manner ia which our author 
treats his fubje€&t, and to the fubject itfel 
We hoped that we fhould find, in the courfe of the work, 
fome information that would have enabled us to decide at what 
period the royal bearings of the realm were fir fetiled, and 
when and why they were changed to the three lions paflant as 
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‘ * Mrs. Siddons felt the force of this. She ftrikes Dionyfius 
without fpeaking a word, and repeats the paffage over him as he lies 
on the ground.’ 

* + Sve this circum@ance compared with what Arifotle fays of ths 
battle between Achilles and HeSorin the Iliad. Norev. Ch ip, Xxiv,” 

they 
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they are borne at prefent, Mr. D., however, whofe extenfive 
| ‘ 
reading rendered him equa! to fuch a tafk, has contented 


° - Lee t 
himfelf with telling us what were the arms of Richerd I. 
without informing us why he had aflumed th em. i his prince 
had made ufe of two great feals ; on one of which two lion s, OF 
rather two leopards, were repr selested as ** co! navgue >? and 
on the other, three of the fame animals appear ** pafiant in 
pale.” “That thefe were not the arms of the Saxon kings « of 
| 


Enoland is evident from what Mr. I). himfelf “my when he 
= Pe oe 


remarks incidentally that, in o59, king Edgar added to the 
crof{s floret tc, which we ™m ay pretume was hi is ord inary enfion, 
four marticts ; which in 1042 were by Edward the Confeflor 


inercaied to five. “‘Thefe lait were confidered as the arms of 
England, and, though not uted by the Norman kings, were 
thoucht too facred, and too much the property of the crown, to 
be worn by a fubject; as appears from the trials of Thomas 
third Duke of Norfolk, of the Howard family, and of his fon 
Henry Ear) of Surrey, who were convicled of high treafon on 
very weak and filly grounds indeed; one of which was that 
they had borne in their fhields the arms of the Confeflor, and’ 
thereby manifefted their intention of aipiring to the throne on 
the death of Henry VIII. to the prejudice of his for and heir 
apparent, afterward Edward VI. The account given by Mr. 
D. of the arms of the abbey of Ss. Edevend’s Bury would 
afford room for a conjecture that the prince, whofe name that 
abbey bore, might have carried in his ihield a royal crown. 
"The arms of that foundation are thus defcribed in old verfe, in 
a poem quoted by Nr. D., now in the Britifh Mufeum : 

«© The other ftandard ffeld fable of colour ynde 

In which of gold | becn notable crownys thre 

The firft tochné in cronycie men may fynde 

Graunted unto him for ri yal dvgnite 

And the fecond for his virginyré 

For his martyrdom the thridde in his foffrine 

The lions, we believe, never appeared on the fic 

kings of Enoland till after the conque/t; and then they were 
only two in number, being the arms of No rmandy, as appears 
from many old buildings in that dutchy erected before the 
Normans invaded this country. The number was not in- 
creafed till the reign of Richard I.; who, after fome time, 
added to the two lions of Norman fe - lion of Poi€tou, or 
Aquitaine, which territories he had inherited from his mother 
Queen Eleanor; and from that time to , the prefent the _ 5 
of England, though many cf them prided themf: Ives in the 
Enelith birth, have invariably borne, for the royal arms ‘of 


this calm, enfigns no way belong ging to it, but derived from 


provinees 
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provinces fubordinate to the crown of France. The Saxon 
fpirit muft have been completely fubdued, or fuch a national 
infult could never have been offered with impunity, and borne 
without refiftance. John Bull, however, who is fprung from 
both Normans and Saxons, though fo very antigallican in his 
heart, fees with pleafure the (French) lions on the royal fhield; 
it is true that he calls them Briti/b, and that is enough for him ; 
it never once enters his head that the Normans, vaflals of 
Frenchmen, lay claim to two of them as their property, and 
the Gafcons to the third. 

Mr. D. fhews, in different parts of his work, that heraldry 
has been very inftrumental in improving many of the arts. 

Seal engraving owes its perfection to heraldry. This art 
was firft introduced into England by Edward the Confeflor, 
who brought it from Normandy, where he was educated: but 
the public had not, for a great length of time, any ground for 
encouraging it, as the ufe of feals was for a confiderable period 
confined to the king:—but, after the conqueft, it was ex- 
tended to many of the nobility, as appears from divers of their 
foundation-charters and gifts to the courch. The gentry, how- 
ever, and of couife the yeomanry and citizens, were excluded 


find that Richard de Lucy, who was chief juftice in the reign 
a private man, * who by uiing a feal interfered with the fole 
privilece of nobles and knights.” By a decree of Cardinal 
bear on the margin of their feals their titles, office, and proper 
names, This cuftom was foon afterward adopted by the laity ; 
graving them received great encouragement, and was conf{e- 
quently highiy improved. 
fculptured coat of arms that we find in England (fays Mr. D.) 
is on the fhield of the efigy of Geoffry de Magnaville*, Earl 

~ * . . oe . ° 

Enamelling owes its introdution ina this country to the 
tafte of the nation for emblazoning arms: ‘ during the reiens 
in England, who both practifed and taught their art.’ “Phe 
perfection ; to excel in it was deemed an accomplifhment amons 
: ) : Re 
church fervice in thofe days opened a ftil! wider field for em- 
breidery than even heraldry itfel& Mr. 1D. obfer 


———- - 


of Henry II., is reported to have taken fevere cognizance of 
r 2 

Otto in 1237, all the archbifhops and bifhops were required to 

and the ufe of arms having become very extentive, the art of en- 

Sculpture is alfo greatly indebted to heraldry. © The firft 
of Effex, in the Temple church, who died in 11.43.’ 

of the three Edwards, (fays Mr. D.) Greek enamellers fefided 

fame taite caufed the art of embroidery to be carried to creat 

vw 
females of every rank :—but the pomp and fplendour of the 
sCTVCS that Cle 


* Quere—dShould not this be Maund ville, or Mandeville? 
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amelling on pre and {taining glafs, are contemporary art$ 
ovether with that of illuminating on vellum 


with us, and, 
rolls, owe their perfection to blazonry. 

Mr. D. feems to think that the Welfh and the inhabitants of 
Cornwall poflefied a kind of heraldry of their own, completely 
diftinct in its emblems from thofe of other nations, til the 13th 
century. His opinion on this fubject is thus given : 

‘ Refpecting the arms now borne by Welfh families, I hazard a con- 
jecture, that the diftcrent tribes of the Pri icipality and of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, had not adopted se" heraldic fymbols of other nations, 


before their ful byection to the |: ng ifh, by King Edward fF. By many 
of thefe families, fcenes, or a delineation of a particular circum: ‘ ce, 
real or legendary, are {till ufed as their paternal enfign ; fuch as 2 


wolf iffuing froma cave, a cradle under a tree with a child guar “ted 
by a goat, and many others which have more reference to hiltoric 
painting than to heraldry. ihe banners of the fifteen tributary princes 
of Gwynned or North Wales were adorned with armouries peculiarly 
fimple, which fapply the prefent families ; who, among other preten- 
fions to antiquity, have collectively but few different devices ; ; which, 
by their cuitomary and almoft inexplicable interchange of generical 
names, appear to be confuled, and very indifcriminately applie 
From the Engith, however. allowing the fuppofition, they borrowed 
very fparingly 3 ; for the lion rampantand the plain ordinaries compofe, 
with verv few exceptions, areal! the efcutcheons which may have been 
adopted fince their intercourfe with this nation.’ 

On two different grounds we reject Mr. ').’s conjeQure. 
In the firft place, becauie we think it unfounded in argument ; 
and in the fecond, becaufe we deem it unfounded in fa&t. The 
farther we travel back, and the nearer we approach to the 
earlieft days of heraldry, the more fimple we find the heraldic 
emblems. This we lay down as an obfervation generally true, 
though there may be fome exceptions. Nothing could be more 
fimple than the lily which was the diftinctive badge of the F’rench 
monarchy ; nor at the fame time could any thing be more fym- 
bolic of the {tate of the nobility and gentry, exempted from the 
neceflity of working for a livelihood or for drefs, than lilies, 
of which it is faid “* they toil not, neither do they fpin,” 
neque laborant, neque nent, which was the motto to the royal 
arms of france. In the early days of heraldry, men took for 
their armorial bearings thofe things which were molt ufeful to 
them in their igh ous purfuits. “Thus the falcon, the grey- 
hound, the talbot, the bugle ine 9 neceflary i in the fports of 
the va lee te figures of the animals that were hunted, were 
among the firlt emblems adopted by thofe who took a pleafure 
in the chace; and each nation made its {eleétion from thofe 
creatures with which it was beft acquainted. It was natural, 


therefore, that the Welfh fthould place on their fhields the 


figures of wolves woich they hunted, as the detlroyers of their 
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Socks and children, and of goats that furnifhed them with milk. 
In doing this, they departed not from the principle of the early 
practice of other nations ; on the contrary, they conformed to 
it, even when they did not fhew an identity of emblems. It 
was in later ages that this tafte for fimplicity was loft, and the 
fhields became charged with a profufion of figures; families 
beginning to think that they fhould be thought noble in propor- 
tion to the number and variety of birds and animals reprefented 
in their coats of arms. We will give one inftance of this, 
which is noticed by Mr. D. himfelf, (page 174,) where he fays 
© of this defcription were the arms granted to the Pagets of 
Beaudefert, in the county of Stafford—Argent, on a crofs en- 
grailed fable, four eaglets difplayed of the fecond, five lions 
paflant gardant of the field; which, fays Legh in his Accedence of 
Armourie, printed in London in 1568, is as fayre a cote as you 
fhall fee amongeft twoo thoufand.” We learn from Mezeray 
that the fame vitiated tafte prevailed in France, where the moft 
fhewy coats of arms were aflumed by thofe whofe families had 
the leaft pretenfions to antiquity or diftinétion ; and it was this 
that gave rife to the well-known faying among the French, 
“¢ i] n’eft point de plus belles armes que les armes de vilain.”’ 
“‘Thefe obfervations, we truft, will ferve to fhew that Mr. D.’s 
conjecture refpeGting the Welfh is unfounded in reafoning ; 
let us now proceed to fhew that it is equally fo in fact. 

The firft time that Edward the Firft marched againft the 
Welfh, after his acceffion, was in the year 1276. In 1277 
he made them fubmit to pay him tribute. In 1281 he again 
aflembled his forces to march againft them: but it was not till 
the following year that he could be faid to have made a con- 
queft of Wales: when, having gained the battle of Llandweyr 
near Bealth, in which fell Prince Llewellyn, on the rith of 
December 1282, he declared the principality to be annexed to 
the crown of England, and made the Welfh fubmit to be go- 
verned by Englifh laws, and by a fovereign not of their own 
race. Now we find that Gilbert Talbot, long before this 
period, married Gundatina, daughter to Rheefe ap Griffith 
Prince of South Wales; and that, proud of this illuftrious 
alliance, he changed his family arms, which were bendy of 
ten pieces argent and gules, for thofe of the Prince his father- 
in-law, viz. a lion rampant or, in a field of gules, with a 
border engrailed of the firft ; which arms are borne to this day 
by the Earl of Shrewfbury, the heir male of that Gilbert and 
of the princefs Gundalina. Gilbert died in 1274, the very year 
of Edward the Firft’s return into England from the Holy Land, 
and two years before his firft invafion of Wales. As Prince 
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Rheefe ap Griffith muft have borne the above arms long before 
Edward's acceflion, and had probably inherited them from his 
anceftors, it is evident that in Wales the heraldic fymbols of 
other nations were adopted by the moft illuftrious of the Welth ; 
that in this particular cafe an Englifhman of great eminence, 
long before the reign of that king, borrowed arms from a 
Welfh houfe bearing emblems fimilar to many of thofe that are 
ufed by other nations ; and that this Englifhman died before 
the conqueft of Wales was undertaken. So much for Mr. 
D,’s conjecture refpecting Welth coats of arms. 

Whether the inftitution of heraldry was originally a wife or 
a foolifh meafure, it is certain that fome knowlege of it is as 
neceflary at prefent to render many paflages of the Englifh, 
French, Italian, and modern Latin poets intelligible, as an 
acquaintance with the heathen mythvlogy is to the underftand- 
ing of the poets of antient Greece and Rome. 

The following lines, taken from Guillaume le Breton’s 
Phillippeis, written in honour of Philip Auguftus King of 
France, in 1240, would be ill underftood by a perfon who 
was not acquainted with the arms of Richard I. of England. 
The poet makes William de Barr exclaim, as he is going to 
encounter Kichard, who was then Earl of Poictou, his father 
Henry I]. being ftill alive : 

“© Ecce Comes Piflavus ! agro nos provocat, ecce 
Nos ad bella vecat, rictus agnofco Leonum 
llius in clypeo.”? 

In the old romance of Richard Cuer de Lyon, the arms are 
thus defcribed ; 

** Upon his fhoulders a fcheld of ftele 
With the Ly4éardes * painted wele.”’ 
The figures on the royal fhield are fometimes called lions, 
fometimes * /eopards, 
«© Upon his furcoat valiant Nevitve bore 
A filver /a/tire upon martial red ; 
A ladic’s fleeve high-fpirited Hastinos wore; 
Ferrer his ¢a/ard with rich vary {pred 
Well known in many a warlike match before ; 
A raven fate on Cornser’s armed heady 
And CuLperrver in fiver arms enrailed, 
Bore thereupon a 4/codie band engrailed : 
‘The noble Percre in that dreadful day 
With a bright crefcent in his guidhomme came ; 
In his white cornet VERDON doth difplay 
A fret of gules, &e. 
Baron’s Wars, Book i, Stanzas 22 and 23.’° 
‘© Le beau Brian le Fitz Aleyne, 
De courtoifie et de honour pleyn, 
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Z vi o baniere barrée 

De or et de goules bien parée 

Dont le chalenge eftoit le poinz 

Par entre lui et Hue Poyntz, 

Ri portoit cel ni plus ne meins, 

Dont merveille avoit meinte et meins. 


Roll of Karleverock.”’ 

*¢ The handfome Brian Fitz Aleyne, full of courtefy and honours 
1 beheld with his well-adorned banner, barry or and gules, between 
whom and Hugh Poyntz a challenge was.given and accepted, becaufe 
he bore the fame number neither more nor leis, at which very many 
perfons were furprifed with wonder.”’ 

We may obferve from this circumfiance that men were un- 
fortunately at all times ready to quarrel for ftraws. Mr. D. 
remarks that * one of the moft folemn occafions of combat, 
excepting for the proof of treafon, was the aflumption of a 
family bearing which admitted a double claim: of difputes 
about fuch matters, there are feveral inftances on record, the 
moft remarkable of which are between two knights, Harding 
and St. Loe, 1312; between Warburton and Gorges in 1321; 
Sithilt (now called Cecil) and Fakenham in 1333; and between 
Scrope and Grofvenour in 1389. ‘The laft were adjulted, one 
by the king’s heralds, and the other by a jury of 24 knights, 
empannelled by the Earl Marfhal for that purpofe.’ 

Frivolous and childifh as fuch difputes mult appear to a phi- 
Jofopher, it muft neverthelefs be allowed that the fyftem which 
produced them was of great utility in humanizing the world, 
and inculcating principles of honour, juftice, and mercy ; for, 
as Mr. D. remarks, 

‘ The laws of chivalry, which had ever the redrefs of injuries, and 
the eftablifhment of juft rights, as their invariable object, appointed 
feveral difgraceful figures to be borne on the efcocheon as a punifh- 
ment of delinquency againit the military code, or the common good of 
fociety. But abatements were ufually confined to military offences, 
fuch as killing prifoners during capitulation, or flying colours; and 
even for flighter faults, fuch as intemperate boatting, or criminal! neg- 
lect of difcipline.’ 

The Earl Marfhal formerly held a court of honour ; which, 
in as much as it prevented duels, it were to be wifhed was not 
fallen into difufe. Mr. D. gives fome caufes of this nature 
that were tried in it, when the great and unfortunate Ear! of 
Effex was Earl Marfhal ; in one of which Anthony Felton, 
E fq. was the party aggrieved, and Edmund Withepoole, Ef. 
the aggreflor, The complaint was, that the latter had offered to 
the former the difgrace of the baftinadoe, in the town of Ipfwich. 
The caufe was tried with great folemnity ; for we find it re- 
corded that the parties having appeared in court on the 23d of 
May 1598, 
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« The Earl Marfhal having called for his affiftants Thomas Lord 
Howard, of Walden, John Lord Lumley, Thomas Lord Darcie, of 
Chichefter, Sir William Knollys, Kut. comptroller of her majefty’s 
houfehold, Sir Walter Raleigh, Captain of her majetty’s guard, Sir 
Robert Sydney, Lord Governor of Flufhing, and Sir Edward Dier, 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, did decree the caufe in this 
fort, that the faid Edmund Withepole fhould acknowlege he had done 
wrong to the faid Felton, and to himfelf, in taking quarrel againit him 
without ground, and proceeding in it without reafon, That the faid 
Withepole fhould confefs to the faid Felton, he knew him to be a gen- 
tleman unfit to be ftroken, or tohave any fuch difgrace offered him : that 
from henceforward he would maintaine the faid Felton’s reputation 
againft any that by his former unadvifed act fhould feem to ympaire it ; 
and that what he now fpake hee fpake from his heart, and would at all 
times and in all places avowe. Tothe which order the faid Withepole 
did fabmitt himfelf, and performed it accordingly. Whereupon the faid 
Felton is declared to be free frem all touch of difgrace, fince at the 
time of the affault made upon him he drew his fword and as a geitle- 
man offered to defend his reputation ; and fince till this day he hath 
bin reftrayned by authoritie from feeking any means to right himfelf, 
and nowe doth receive fuch fatisfaction as the Earl Marthal and his 
afliftants think co be fit for the one partie to give and the other to 
receive. (Signed) R. Essex, Earl Marfhal.’’ 

Had fuch been always the kind of caufes tried in the mar- 
fhal’s court, and fuch its adjudications, the good fenfe of the 
public would never have fuffered them to with for its abolition : 
but it was often engaged in matters of a very different nature, 
and carried its rigour to excefs ; at Jeait if we may credit Mr. 
Hyde, afterward the famous Lord Clarendon; who, as we 
find from an entry in the Journals of the Houfe of Commons, 
on the 16th of April 1640, ** remembering what great griev- 
ances had been mentioned in that houfe, did prefent the earl 
marfhal’s court for as great if not greater than any of them. 
He faid that he was not ignorant that it was a court in tymes 
of war anciently, but in the manner it was now ufed, and in 
that greatnefs it was now {wollen into, as the youngeft man 
myght remember the beginning of it, fo he hoped the oldeft 
mywght fee the end of it. He defcended to thefe particulars : 
that a citizen of good quality, a merchant, was by that court 
ruined in his eftate, and his body imprifoned, for calling a 
fwan a goofe.”” 

This was in allufion to the badge of a noble Lord worn by 
his waterman, which had on it the impreffion of afwan. The ci- 
tizen having fome caufe of quarrel] with the waterman, the latter 
to intimidate him fhewed him his badge ; meaning thereby, 
that the great man, whofe creft or arms it reprefented, would 
take care to punifh any one who fhould ill treat a perfon who 
had the honour of being in his fervice. The citizen faid, ** what 
care Ltor your goofe ©” 1 his expredfion, having been reported to 
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the noble Lord, was confidered by him as too difrefpectful to 
be fuffered to pafs unpunifhed. 

Mr. D. takes much from the weight of this cenfure, paffed 
by Mr. Hyde on the earl marfhal’s court, by afcribing it ina 
sreat meafure to refentment ; for which, motives of a perfonal 
nature might be affigned ; for * his near relative had incurred 
the cenfure of the heralds in their vifitation in 1623, and was 
branded as an ufurper of armorial diftinctions.’ 

Mr. D. thinks it probable that, for the benefit derived from 
the inftitution of parifh regifters, the public are indebted to the 
college ofarms. At the diffolution of monafteries, the heralds 
availed themfelves as much as ppffible of the genealogical 
knowlege which had been collected in thofe religious houfes, 
and have preferved from deftruction many records of great 
value both to individuals and to public bodies ; and it is by no 
means unlikely that it was on their fuggettion that Cromwell 
Earl of Effex, the king’s vice-gerent or vicar-general, in every 
thing relating to the monafteries and church lands, iffued his 
mandate or ordinance in 1536 to the different parifh priefts in 
the kingdom, to keep correét regifters of marriages, births, and 
burials, &c. 

¢ Of the univerfal utility of this plan, (fays Mr. D.) it is needlefs to 
{peak ; in queftions of property and defcent it has been fufficiently 
evinced ; and I will only appeal to the curious antiquary for the fatis- 
faction he has found in the perufal and examination of a correct parith 
regilter. Notices not only illuitrative of pedigrees, but of fingular 
cultoms, of the rights of benefices, and other matters of ufeful re- 
jearch may be found in thofe which are accurate and entire,’ 


Full of zeal for the honour of heraldry, and not fatisfied with 
fhewing that it is extremely ufeful in matters of property, Mr. 
D. labours alfo, and with fuccefs, to prove that it is connected 
both with claffical learning and philofophical utility: 


« Few inquiries (he fays) have employed more claffical information, 
however it may be mifapplied by feveral authors, who have referred 
the origin of heraldry to hieroglyphics or Roman antiquities, and have 
been ambitious to difplay all their ftores of literature, in quotations not 
always of the apteft analogy. Bolton and Philpot were fo well verfed 
in mythology, that we fee them perpetually tracing the common he- 
raldic figures, which are known to have been invented in the four- 
teenth century, to prototypes which are peculiar to Agypt or to 
Greece ; and however their pedantry may deferve ridicule, it muft be 
allowed, that their learning was applied to invettigations, which were 
then thought fufiiciently important. ‘Io extend the powers of memory, 
confidering them merely as mechanical, no purfuit will fo effectually 
ferve as that of heraldry. ‘The mnemonic art has been formed upon 
various elements; but few are to be preferred defore that univerfal ac- 
quaintance with armorial bearings, which fome memories are able to 
tetain, By an immediate recollection of the component parts of the 
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heraldic fymbol, we are led to the hiftory of the family to whom it i3 
appropriate ; and various circumftances recur to the mind, of which 
the former knowledge would have been by no other means fo forcibly 
recalled. To keep alive the fleeting images of things, and to lighten 
intellectual burthens, nothing has been difcovered more conducive than 
the artifices of memory. If the hiftory and antiquities of our own 
country be worthy attention, a complete knowledge of heraldry will, 
by ftrengthening the retentive faculty, teach us to be fcrupulous 
both in chronology and identity of perfons, and by its infeparable re- 
lation to them, furnith that decifive information concerning both, which 
conjecture or philofophical reafoning could never fupply. ‘To the 
young ftudent of Englith antiquities heraldry affords conftant inform- 
ation and amufement. When he furveys the repofitories of the illuf- 
trious dead, how many an uninfcribed monument will he be enabled to 
cifcover and appropriate! Amidit the pomp of elder days and the 
proud reliques of feudal magniacence, he will recognize the fymbol 
by which thofe who founded or improved the ftru€ture are notified to 
pofterity ; he will inveftigate with principles, which reft, not upon 
ingenious conjecture, but certain proof. Thefe are the means by which 
topography is rendered interefting : for however neceflary the embel- 
lifhment of learned commentaries or philofophical inquiries may be to 
its perfeétion, fimple facts, incontrovertibly afcertained, muft form 
the ground-work.’ 

This we muft allow to be the moft rational defence of he- 
raldry that we remember to have read ; and could it be perufed 
by a reafonable Jacobin, tuppofing fuch a charaCer to exift, we 
think it might enable him to fee fomething more in heraldic 
fymbols than monuments of human vanity, or merely gothic 
feodality. 

There is another point of view in which heraldry may be faid 
to be ufeful to the hiftorian, and to thofe who are to trace their 
title to property through confanguinity. In former times, be- 
fore furnames became certain and fixed, it was ufual to find 
the fons of one common father affume appellations different 
from each other ; fo that no one could beled to fuppofe, from 
their names, that they were in any degree related. Thus, if 
a man had three fons, the one living at the town’s end, the 
other at the wood, the third at’ the park, the firft perhaps 
called himfelf Mr. ‘l ownfend, the fecond Mr. Wood, and the 
third Mr. Park. This cuftom was calculated to produce great 
confufion in families, and in the defcent of eftates, which couid 
not be fo well corrected by any means as by the coat of arms, 
which all retained, notwithftanding their different denomina- 
tions; and the ingenuity of the heralds found out means of 
diftinguifhing, by appropriate devices, the different brothers of 
the fame family : fo that it fhould appear on the firft infpe€tion 
of a gentleman’s fhield, whether he was of the 1ft, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
5th, or 6th branch of his houfe, and whether the 1ft, 2d, 3d, 
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4th, sth, or 6th brother of his refpeGtive branch, Mr. D. in- 
deed gives fome inftances, in which the endeavours of the heralds 
to produce uniformity and regularity in thefe matters were 
counteracted by the whimficality of individuals, who, of their 
own authority, made alterations in the tinctures, lines, or 
charges of their paternal coats: but even then it appeared, not- 
withftanding the alterations, that they were radicaliy the fame. 

Now that we are on this point, we will juft notice the whim- 
fical origin of a name at prefent illuftrious in this kingdom, 
being borne by the Marquis of Bath. An anceftor of this 
noble lord, whofe family name was Boteville or Bouteville, 
was Called Thinne or Thynne, by which his defcendants have 
ever fince been known. Some fay it was a nick-name given 
to him, on account of his extreme flendernefs ; which made 
the people call him le Thynne :—but a quotation given by 
Mr. D. page 224, from Athen. Oxon. vol. rft, p. 319, ac- 
counts for this appellation very differently. It is there ftated 
that Francis Thynne, otherwife Bottevyle, who, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, was Lancafter herald, was lineally de- 
fcended from Thom. at the Jnne, otherwife I hynne of Stretton, 
in Shropfhire. So that it would appear that the name was not 
derived from his want of em bon point, but from the place of 
his refidence ‘* the Inne,” contraéted by the Salopian mode of 
fpeaking into one fyllable th Lune, undé Thomas Th’inne, now 
Thynne. 

Mr. D. notices the introduction of the rebus or ermes par- 
lantes into this country, and marks the wra as a period of de- 
generacy from the purity of antient heraldry. Thefe {peaking 
arms, which were to the old arms what the pun is to genuine 
wit, were introduced into England from Picardy, by the 
Englifh who had ferved in the garrifons of Calais and the 
neighbouring caftles. ‘ Monkifh invention (fays Mr. D.) 
feems never to have had a more ample {pace, than in applying 
thefe rebufles to proper names. Sometimes the analogy was 
very remote, and required interpretation. If the name ended 
in “ton,” the tun or vetlel was ufually fubftituted, of which 
very numerous inftances are found in ftained glafs, and carved 
upon cornices in wood or ftone. So much approved was this 
practice by ecclefiaftics, that almoft every bifhop and abbot 
had his rebus, although intitled to hereditary coat armour, 
John Newland, or Naileheart, abbot of St. Auguftine’s, near 
Briftol, in 1510, bore upon the efcocheon in his feal a human 
heart proper, pierced with five nails, in allufion both to the 
“ guingue vulnera,”’ (or the five chief wounds of our Saviour,) 
and his own furname; and Thomas Compton, abbot of Ci- 
reficefter, in 1480, in a window of ftained glafs, which he 
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contributed to eur lady’s chapel at St. Peter’s in Gloucefter, 
has his rebus (a comb and tun) very frequently repeated.’ 

From this we may prefume that the inn in the city of Lon- 
don, known by the name of tke ‘¢ Bolt and Tun,” was ori- 
ginally kept by’one Bolton, who fet up the rebus of his name 


for a fign. 
: [To be concluded. ] Sh.... wn. 








Art. III. Coup d’Oeil fur les Affignats, Sc. i. e. A View of the 
Affignats, and of the Condition in which the prefent Convention 
leaves the Finances to its Succeflors, 6th September 1795. ‘Taken 
from the Debates of the Convention. By M.d’lvernois. 8vo. 
pp. 91. 15.6d. Elmfly. 

even thofe who differ from M. d’Ivernois in politics muft 

acknowlege that he poflefles induftry and perfeverance ; 
that he watches with indefatigable attention the movements of 
the convention, particularly in its financial operations; and 
that he ftates them with fidelity from the documents laid before 
that aflembly. We muft obferve, however, that there is an eflene 
tial difference between the authorities which he quotes on the oc- 
cafion. The reports from the various committees,which are made 
the ground-work of legiflative acts, may well be confidered as 
conclufive evidence when their authenticity is not queitioned ; 

—but the fpeeches of members are undoubtedly of a very differ- 

ent nature: they are at beft only the opinions of individuals, 

and are entitled to credit and importance merely according to 
the circumitances under which they are delivered. In England, 
it often happens that a minifterial member of parliament repre- 
fents, in debate, the fituation of the country as moft flourifh- 
ing: but then, to deftroy the effeet of this reprefentation, an 
oppofition member maintains that the nation is within an inch 
of ruin. The man who takes the fpeech of either for his pre- 
mifes will moft probably draw very erroneous conclufions. 

We mutt allow, however, that, in France, where minifterial 

and oppolition parties are not yet quite fo fyftematic as with us, 

the {peeches of the members of the convention may be fuppofed 
to be lefs influenced by the confideration of felf, and may there- 
ore be thought to carry more weight. The ftatements of fuch 
of them as are on miffion in the departments, or returned to 
the allembiy to give an account of their adminiftration, come 
under the defcription of {tate papers, and, when they ftand un- 
contradicted in the convention, may be cited as authorities: 
but to the ioofe opinions of private members, we think, the fame 

degree of importance ought by no means to be attached. 
Having made thefe preliminary obfervations, which will be 
found to be applicable to M. d’lvernois’ performance, we 
proceed 
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proceed to ftate that the work confifts of two chapters, one only 
of which is new to our readers, viz. the 2d, the firlt having 
already appeared in the author’s anfwer to Madame ae Stael’s 
*© Thoughts on Peace.” In that anfwer, Mr. d’I. has devoted a 
chapter to the confideration of the ftate of the French finances: it 
feems that it found its way into France, and not a little mortified 
the ruling men in the convention; for Thibault, having been com- 
miffioned by the committee of finances to make a report on the 
ftate of the revenues and expenditure of the republic, prefented 
it on the 30th of June laft, and prefaced it with feveral angry 
obfervations on the pamphlet publifhed by M. d’l.; who, he 
boldly afierted, was paid by Mr. Pitt to write down the affignats. 
To acharge of fuch a nature, the author fays he will not ftoop 
to make any reply. § Neither will I, (‘ays he,) take any 
notice of the appellation of French emigrant, t gratuitoufly be- 
ftowed on me by the committee: but it fhall be otherwife with 
the challenge which it threw out to me by the mouth of its 
chairman, ‘* to continue to follow all its fleps, and watch all its 
aétions.”’ IJ accept the challenge without hefitation ; and | am 
now going to follow its fteps ; that is to fay, to collect its own 
declarations, and contraft them with each other.’ 

The fucceeding paragraph will fhew how fanguine our author 
is in his opinion of the approaching downfall of the paper 
money of France, and, with it, of the downfall of the republic, 
which has hitherto been maintained by it. 

‘ Tengage (fays he) with the lefs reluétance in this undertaking, 
as I ftrongly fufpeé that it will not be of long duration; that the re- 
volutionary money, and the commitiee that coins it, will foon difappear ; 
and that | may already congratulate France on the committee’s hav- 
ing, of itfelf, by {mothering fo expeditioufly the hydra of aflignats— 
given the lajt blow to the laft head of the rebellion.’ 

The world will probably think the author extremely rafh, if 
not more than rafh, for entertaining fo fanguine a hope of the 
diflolution of the republic: but ftill we muft confefs that we 
were ftaggered by his faéts, taken chiefly from the aéts of the 
convention, which appear to warrant the inferences which he 
draws from them. For our part, we find it no eafy tafk for 
any man to prove the probability of the downfall of a republic 
that is on every fide either intimidating its enemies into fuppli- 
cations for peace, or advancing with gigantic fteps into the 
territories of thofe who ftill attempt to make head againft it : 
but ftill we muft own that it will appear, to an impartial reader 
of the work before us, a no lefs difficult tafk for any man to 
point out how, with its paper money, the chief means of its 
fupport, fo prodigioufly depreciated and {till daily falling, the 


republic can be able to ftand its ground, and preferve itfelt from 
I deftruGion. 
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deftruétion. This however is an age of prodigies; and won- 
ders, by having loft their ordinary effect of exciting furprife, have 
ceafed to be wonders. 

The author reprints chap. rft, that the 2d may be more intel- 
ligible. To the aflertions made in the former, he fubjoins in 
the latter the proofs, all taken from the vouchers furnifhed by his 
adverfaries. His firft aflertion was—*‘ that the whole power or 
force of the republic refted exclufively on its affignats.”” He 
fupports this by the following declaration made in the conven- 
tion, on the 7th of April laft, by one of its members, Dupuis: 

‘ The plate for ftriking off affignats was found to be infinitely more 
commodious than a book of rates or affeffments; and from that mo- 
ment the conftituent affembly, no longer calculating nor fetting bounds 
to the public expences, tranfmitted this fruitful place to the legiflative 
afflembly, who handed it over to us. Thefe affemblies at the fame 
time transferred to us the burden of the public debt, greatly increafed 
and infinitely heavier,than they found it ; they alfo leftus as a legacy, 
the prefent war, with all its expences, and refponfibiiity for their er- 
rors. Our predeceflors, in creating new money, thought only of the 
means of deginuing the revolution, and not of thofe of jni/bing it.’ 


Here M. d’I. obferves, that it is now five months fince the 
convention found itfelf reduced to the neceflity of devifing fome 
other means of terminating the revolution, than the emiffion 
of affignats. 

Our author’s fecond affertion was that, ‘* by means of the 
affignats, all the private interefts of individuals had been 
gained over to, by being taken into the pay of, the republic ; 
that it was by hiring and employing in civil fun€tions a million 
of men, in other words, a million of priefts of this new reli- 
gion, that they fucceeded in extending it all over France.’ 
His proof of this affertion he takes from Fohannot ; who, on 
the 14th of April laft, addreffing the convention in the name 
of the committee of finances, ufed thefe memorable expreffions: 
«6 ‘The revolutionary movement has led us to give falaries to a 
greater number of individuals than would fuffice for, or than 
zre employedin, the adminiftration of all the ftates in Europe.’ 
This declaration is illuftrated by another, made in the conven- 
tion on the sth of May, by Dubois-Crancé, who faid that 
** the commiffion of trade alone had 35,000 perfons in its fer- 
vice ;”’ and ftill more by what was advanced on the 7th of 
July by Defermont, who ttated that ‘* the expences of the ad- 
miniftrations of the diftriéts exceeded the amount of the whole 
produce of the foil.” 

The author’s third affertion, after having expatiated on the 
depreciation of the afignats, was that ‘ it was probable they 
would continue to fall 50 per cent, every two months.” The 
proof of this, which was faid in the month of March laft, 
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when they were worth ten per cent. of their nominal value, is 
that at the end of May they were worth no more than five per 
cent. ; and that at this moment they are fallen to two anda 
half per cent. To ftrengthen himfelf on this ground, M.4«’I. 
quotes a letter publifhed on the 1+th of Auguft in a paper called 
Le Batave, from the perfon employed in fuperintending the 
fupplies of provifions for the troops in the department of the 
North, who thus exprefles himfelf: ** Nothing can give you 
an adequate idea of the difcredit into which our paper money 
is fallen ; in this country it is confidered as downright illufory ; 
at Ghent they would demand for a plain fupper for myfelf, my 
fervant, and two horfes, 1126 livres in aflignats, paid before 
hand, or 18 livres in zzoney.’’ ‘The Courter Francois of the 
2oth of Auguft fays—* Our affignats are falling into the moft 
alarming difcredit; in many places they are taken for no more 
than the fortieth part of their nominal value. In Weft Flan- 
ders, Brabant, &c. &c. they have no value atal) in trade, which 
is there carried on folely with hard cafh. If the convention 
does not take fome fteps for fupporting the credit of affignats, 
we fhall foon be charged, as iormerly in America, 1800 livres 
for an omelet.”?> To cometoa fill more authentic and lefs 
exceptionable piece of information; Roux, a member of the 
convention, informed the afiembly that ‘* the watermen, ata 
particular paflage over the Seine, who laft year afked no more 
than 100 livres for taking a large boat acrofs the river, and 
which did not require more than two hours’ work, now de- 
mand 40,0C0 livres!” It is faid that the convention, on hear- 
ing this fact, rofe with indignation. It was not, however, lefs 
a tact for that movement. 

Our author’s fourth aflertion was a fort of prediction, ad- 
verting to the decree of the 13th of January latt for doubling 
the daily ftipend of the members of the convention; he faid 
© it would not be furprifing if it fhould not be long able to 
avoid doubling alfo the pay of its fourteen armies.” ‘1his kind 
of prediction has been more than fulfilled ; for it feems that the 
jut complaints of the troops, and the frequent defertions among 
them, obliged the convention to pafs a decree on the 23d of 
July, for granting to every private and non-commiffioned offi- 
cer two fous per day, to be paid in fpecic. Now it feems, if 
we may take our author’s calculation, that two fous in money 
are equal to eighty fous in paper; it follows, then, that this 
increa/e has raifed the original pay of fifteen fous in paper, not 
merely to twice, but to /x times what it was before. M. d’I. 
here makes this remark: * If it be true, as the convention 
boafts, that it has a million of men in arms, this increafe of 
pay would amount to three millions of livres in fpecie per 

month : 
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month:—but, as I have good reafons for thinking that its 
effective force docs not now exceed $00,000 men, I will reduce 
the amount of this new expence to 1,500,000 livres in {pecie 

er month. It will remain to be fhewn where the convention 
will find the money necefiary for carrying this decree into exe- 
cution, and for what length of time it will be poffible to execute 
it.’ He infers, from the following circumftance, that from the 
fearcity of bullion great difficulty will occur in it: Within 
eight days after this decree was pafled, the committee of 
finances propofed another, for immediately fending to the mint 
all the gold, filver, and trinkets, not excepting thofe that are 
enameled, at prefent in the treafury or other places belonging 
to the nation. He farther remarks that the officers of the 
army are, if poflible, in a worfe condition than the privates ; 
and that the convention muft make them fome additional allow- 
ance, which muft of courle greatly increafe the public expen- 
diture. 

The fifth affertion of M. d’l. was that ** a national bank- 
ruptcy had actually begun.”’ His proofs are, 1ft, the following 
article extracted from the Courier Nationel, 24th of May: 

«© The fpeétacle which France at this moment exhibits is dreadful. 
Government is in a ftate of bankruptcy with refpeét to its creditors : 
thofe who are indebted to the public are in a fimilar ftate with refpect 
to government; and all the citizens are in the fame way with refpect 
to each other. This is the neceffary confequence of uncertainty, and 
arbitrary power, the natural effect of the frequent and exaggerated 
emiffion of afignats, and of thofe meafures which have leflened the 
quantity of {pecie in circulation, and made the reft difappear.’? 


Another proof our author takes from a fpeech delivered in the 
convention by ‘Jean- Bon Saint André, who thus addrefled his 
colleagues ; 


«« What would you fay to a younger fon of a family, who fhould 
come to you and hold this language? My father, who died before 
the revolution, left me a twelfth part of his fortune, which I have 
ever fince fuffered to remain in the hands of my eldeft brother. He 
now wants to difcharge his eftate of the incumbrance by paying me 
off: but, as aflignats are now in value when compared with money, 
as fifteen to one, it would follow that, were I to be now paid, [ 
fhould not inherit above the 180th part of my father’s fortune, though 
it was his intention that | fhould have a full twelfth of it, The cafe 
that I have put is precifely the fame between landlords and tenants.”? 


Another ftriking proof is taken from a report of the com- 
mittce of Jegiflation on the 13th of July, in thefe words : 

«* What has fingularly ttruck your committee is the robbery which 
feveral hufbands blufh not to exercife on their wives. Itis thus done. 
A wile has brought her hufband a real eftate worth 30,000 livres 
Seen saticnes til aft : , 
Lhe man, availing himfelf of, or rather abufing a law, (which, from 
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the too great latitude given to it, has become too favourable per- 
haps to the caprices of the paffions, the fuggeltions of inconitancy, 
and to the fhameful calculations of corruption and concupifcence,) 
applies for and obtains a divorce. If the wife be entitled only to 
receive the eitimated principal of the fortune which fhe brought him 
in marriage, he can now raife it by the fale of a tenth or perhaps a 
twentieth part of her eltate, the produce of which he gives to her, 
and keeps the remainder for his own ufe, in contempt of every princi- 
ple of honefty, and then paffes into the arms of another wife, whom 
he enriches with the fpoils of the former. ‘Thefe thocking inftances 
of immorality, corruption, and breach of faith, are unfortunately but 
too numerous, and call loudly for a remedy.”’ : 

The convention, by way of providing a remedy, immedi- 
ately, fays our author, repealed feveral of its laws refpecting 
divorces, ordered a revifion of all the others, and fufpended the 
redemption in affignats of all annuities created before the 1ft of 
January 1792: * Now let me afk, whether decreeing the pro- 
vifional fuipenfion of reimburfements or redemption in affignats 
is not exprefsly decreeing that the revolutionary money ts of no 
value, or, in other words, is it not decrecing the bankruptcy 
of the revolution’? Our author odferves that the arguments 
ufed by Saint. André and the committee, when one livre in {pecie 
was equal to fifteen in paper, would have much more force 
now, when one livre in fpecie is worth forty in paper. 

Affertion VI. that, towards making good the deficiencies 
between receipts and expenditure, there would be in circulation 
at the end of the year a mew mafs of aflignats for about five 
thoufand millions of livres. He is now not only confirmed in 
this by what was faid by Bourdon of the Oife, on the 18th of 
May, but convinced that the emiflion mutt be to a much 
greater amount; for that the fum, which he had then ftated as 
likely to laft to the end of the year, has already been actually 
expended. Bourdon’s words are—** Laft month our expences 
amounted to 800 millions; this month they will reach 1000 
millions ; next month they will be 1500 millions, and fo on.” 
No one, it feems, could believe Bourdon at the time: but it 
has fince appeared that he had really under-rated the public ex- 
pence; his eftimate for the month of July was 1500 millions : 
but this fum fell fhort by 300 millions of the actual expenditure 
for that month, over and above the income for the fame; and 
the convention was obliged to order an emiflion of 1800 mil- 
lions of affignats, to make good the difference between the 
receipts and expences of July. 

Having gone through the proofs of his fix affertions, the 
author next directs the attention of his readers to the five 
extraordinary remedies, adopted for relieving the public from the 
immente preflure and confequent depreciation of affignats. He 
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does not fet down, inthe lift of thefe remedies, the loan opened 
by the decree of the 14th of July of one thoufand millions of 
aflignats; for which annuities, at the rate of three per cent.y 
and not to be redeemable, are offered. He doubts whether the 
Joan will ever be filled: but he obferves that, if it were on fuch 
terms that the twelve thoufand millions of livres in affignats 
now in circulation were to be taken out of it, France would find 
herfelf loaded, in addition to her former debt, with the payment 
of 360 millions of intereft on her new debt: § that is to fay,’ 
remarks M. d’I. * that by drying up the fource of her former 
revenues, which were not able to meet that old debt, under 
the weight of which the monarchy had funk, the republic 
would have found out the fecret of fuperadding to it, in the 
fhort {pace of three years, another debt beyond comparifon 
greater than that of Great Britain.” The firft of the five reme- 
dies was to cry down all affignats bearing an impreffion of the 
king’s head, called royal affignats. This meafure, however, 
having been confidered by many as an act of bankruptcy, and 
having been thought to have occafioned the infurretion of the 
22d of May, was abandoned, or fo modified as to remove the 
sea of complaint ; for it was declared that the royal affignats 

ould be received as money when offered for the purchafe of 
conhfcated eftates ; and that thofe who pleafed might exchange 
them at Paris for republican affignats, by applying to the proper 
officer. Speaking of the infurrection of the 22d of May, he 
obferves that the public writers begin to treat the fovereiga 
people with much lefs ceremony than formerly ; and, in fup- 
port of bis obfervation, he quotes the following fhort fenti- 
ment from the editor of the Courier Univerfel, in his account of 
the murder of one of the members in the body of the conven- 
tion :—** After fuch crimes, all that is left for an honeft man 
to do, is to withdraw, and implore the God of heaven and 
earth to arm himfelf at length with his thunder to exterminate fo 
abominable a people.” 

The fecond remedy was the decree of the 29th of May, 
authorizing any citizen to caufe to be adjudged to him any par- 
ce] of national eftate on fale, and without having it fet up to 
auction; on condition, however, that, within the fpace of 
three months, he fhould pay feventy-five times the rent which 
it produced in 1790. Ballaud faid, this decree would take fix 
thoufand millions of livres in aflignats out of circulation: but 
Rewb:il oppofed it as pregnant with ruin to the republic, which 
would lofe 600 per cent. by it: it was however carried, then 
fufpended, then confirmed with a modification, which dire&ts 
that in cafe one purchafer fhould offer 75 years’ purchafe, and 
others fhould declare themfelves ready to give more, then it 
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fhould be put up to auction, and knocked down to the higheft 
bidder. To thew the immenfe dilapidation with which fucha 
meafure as this would be attended, and how ill qualified its 
abettors were to manage the finances of a country, M. d’l. 
makes thefe obfervations : 

« It is fuficient to remark that, as 75 livres in aflignats are not 
worth two livres in fpecie, and that with lefs than 2000 livres in cath 
75000 livres in aflignats may be procured, a man might at this price 
caule to be adjudged to him any eftate which, before the revolution, 
produced 1000 livres a year paid in money. ‘That isto fay, that the 
convention is already reduced fo low, asto offer the choice of the beft 
eftate belonging to the nation, not for twenty years’ purchafe, (the 
rate to which i faid in the preceding chapter they would fall,) but at 
two years purchafe of their real value ; and even at one year’s purchafe, 
if it be true, as Fohannot contends, that in 1790 the referved rents on 
the leafes then made were full one half uncer the real value of the 
eftates,’ 

The author has fallen into an inaccuracy, in fpeaking of the 
remedies adopted by the convention for checking the deprecia- 
tion of affignats ; he fays at firft (page 47) that they were five 
in number: but we were not able to find the third. Imme- 
diately after the fecond comes the fourth, then the fifth, and 
then the fixth, though he mentioned but five at firft. The 
fourth, as we find it here, is called ** the fcale of proportions,”’ 
and was eftablifhed for the purpofe of fettling what the public 
debtors fhould, when paying their debts, add to their payments, 
by way of countervailing the depreciation of aflignats fince their 
debts were contracted: this relates principally to thofe who 
have purchafed national eftates, and have twelve years allowed 
for the final payment. It was decreed on the 21ft of June, that, 
for every 500 millions in affignats that have been iflued, fince 
the quantity in circulation amounted to 2000 millions, the 
affignats taken in payment at the treafury fhould be eftimated 
at 25 per cent. below their nominal value. ‘The author thus 
explains the decree: © As there were, when it was pafied, about 
twelve thoufand millions of livres in circulation, whoever owed 
1000 livres at that period, by the decree, muft now have 6000 
livres in affignats to difcharge that debt.’ The fatal confe- 
quences of this decree, to a great variety of people, are here 
very ably pointed out. 

The fifth (and on which the convention appears to have the 
greateft reliance,) is the decree pafled July 20, on the motion 
of Dubois-Crancé, by which it is declared that the land tax for 
this year, payable as well by the farmers as by the owners of 
the land, fhall be paid one half in affignats at their nominal 
value, the other half in corn, to be taken at the price which 


corn fetched in money in 1790. Againit this decree our au- 
thor 
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thor inveighs with the greateft warmth; he fays that it revives, 
under another name, the odious law of the maximum, fo juftly 
detefted by all France. We cannot pretend to follow him 
through all his reafonings on this fubject, which are extremely 
forcible: but, that our readers may have fome idea of the pro- 
digious magnitude and extent of the operation of this decree, 
we will tranflate a paflage from the fpeech of Dubois-Crancé, 
when he was advifing the convention to adopt it: 

‘© This decree,”’ fays he, ‘* once pafled, not a fingle affignat iffues 
from the treafury for the fubfiitence of Paris or of the army, Your 
expences are infinitely diminifhed ; for what ufed to coit you 3c00 
millions of livres a year, willin future coft you only 57 millions: 
befides, 98 millions will find their way into the treafury, arifing from 
the fale of your wheat in Paris and the neighbouring communes. 

emain §9 millions net* for feeding two millions of people, and 
250,000 horfes.”’ 

On this paflage M. d’i. obferves: 

‘ Here is a calculation much more gratifying to the citizens of 
Paris, than thofe who live in the country. What ought fuch of the 
latter as read the debates of the convention to fav, at finding that this 
affembly has impofed on them the payment of tythes, to feed the city 
of Paris that rules over and commands them, and to prolong the war 
that ruins them? | very much doubt whether Verner, who fupported 
the meafure, has fuflicienily juftified it in their eyes, by affuring them 
on the 15th of July, shar ct would make the mind of government eafy 
with refpect to the jituation of Parts.’ 

To fhew how heavily this tax will bear on the hufbandmen, 
the author fuppofes that an individual of that clafs is rated fo as 
to be liable to pay 200 livres: the half to be paid in affignats 
he does not confider as a hardfhip: but the other, which is to 
be paid in corn, he fets down as a moit oppreffive aét. ‘The 
value of afflignats at prefent, compared with the value of fpecie 
in 1,790, he ftates to be as forty or perhaps fifty toone; fo that, 
on the ground of this eftimate, the hufbandman would have to 
pay this year, on the whole, not 200 livres, but 4,100. 

The fixth and laft remedy confifts in the fevere decree againft 
ftock-jobbing : 

‘ The committee of public fafety,’ he fays, * announced to the 
convention on the 15th of July, as a national victory, the giad tidings 
that, within the fpace of 2 fingle decade, near 400 ftock-jobbers had 
been taken into euftody. ‘The intelligence was received with the 
loudeft applaufe : the meafure was confidered as a fignal act of juftice, 
by whici: affignats would be reflored to their juit value, and trade 
would recover that liberty wichout which it cannot exit. The highett 


praiies were beitowed by the legiflators on this new declaration ot civil 
war.’ 





* We think there is fome miitake here, Rev, 
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The government of the convention the author defctibes as 
bwing its frength to its weakne/s; as being able to continue in 
ower becaule it has not dared to enforce the payment of taxes 5 
inftead of which it has fcandaloufly feized on and diffipated 
the national capital. Vernier on the 12th of June ventured to 
acknow!ege that there was due to ‘he treafury, of unpaid taxes, 
the immenfe fum of twelve hundred milions of lures. M.d’!. 
boldly afferts that the whole value of direct taxes paid in 
a year is not equal to 100,000 Louis d’ors; that is to fayy 
to about the 464th part of the revenue of Great Britain, (he 
might have faid the 18o0'h,) and that the revenue of a whole 
ear does not fuifice for the expence of a day under the rule of 
thefe republican leaders. 

After having given fuch a defcription of the ftate of the 
affignats as we have laid before our readers, the author fays it 
was by means of this paper-money that France had been ena- 
bled hitherto to maintain and keepin pay 14 armies, confifting 
of more than 1200 battalions, 500 fquadrons, and 60,000 ar- 
tillery-men; that the provinces which they conquered, and 
which they conquered only becaufe they invaded them with 
forces twice as numerous as thofe that defended them, at firft 
received thefe aflignats with open anms, but that now they reject 
them as of no value; that the depreciation which they fuffer at 
home fhews that even the peopleof France view them in no better 
light; that the charm by which thefe aftonifhing armies have 
been kept together is confequently diflolving faft, and that with 
the illufion will pafs away the power of the convention. 

Having ftated that the taxes paid now tothe republican trea 
fury, or the whole of the republican revenues arifing from 
taxes, do not exceed the value of 100,000 Louis d’ors, he by 
way of contralt gives an account of part of the revenue raifed 
with the greateft facility under the monarchy, and then paid in 
hard cafh, but now completely loft to the country. 





Effective revenue arifing from the Weft ! ndia trade, now Vs 
fufpended, -- -- 235.15 
Ditto arifing from the manufactures of Lyons, now com- = 
pletely annihilated, — — 9° Pp? 
Ditto from the Levant tradc, now interrupted, 30 E 
— 

355J3 & 


Thus, without reckoning the ruin of their fifheries, and of 
many other valuable branches of induftry, have thé French 
loft an annual income of 355 millions of livres, or upwards of 
1555 30,000. fterling. The author gives the heads of a fpeech, 
fuch as he thinks an honeft member of the convention ought 
to addrefs to his colleagues on the ftate of the nation. He 
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makes the fpeaker propofe, as abfolutely neceflary to the falva- 
tion of France, that all the fales of national property made 
during their adminiftration fhould be declared null and void, 
as fraudulent in the extreme*. Another meafure which is 
thus to be propofed, as equally neceflary with the former, is an 
immediate reftoration of the forfeited eftates to the emigrants their 
lawful owners, retaining nothing but what were heretofore 
called national domaines, and not felling nor otherwife alienating 
any of them till after the peace. M. d’l. having proved, from 
the mouths of many of the leading members, or at leaft endea- 
voured to prove, that the prefent fyltem cannot Jaft, he con- 
cludes by obferving that the objects, which ought firft and 
principally to engage the attention of the aflembly that is to 
fucceed the convention, are the reftoration of the morals of the 
nation, the eftablifhment of a juft but ftrong and fevere go- 
vernment, and the termination of the war by a lafting peace, 
All this, he fays, ought to be accomplifhed before any attempt 
is made to reftore the finances. He aflerts that the new legif- 
lators cannot form a juft, ftrong, and fevere government, 
without going back to monarchy ; that they cannot revive the 
morality of the nation, without caufing reftitution to be made 
of the eftates taken from the rightful owners by confifcations, 
¢ which they all know to have been downright robberies ;? and 
that'it would be impoffible for them to obtain a lafting peace, 
otherwife than by reftoring all their conquefts. He then 
repeats his aflertions, that, as the invention of affignats had 
brought on the war, fo their annihilation would produce peace; 
and that the republic would perifh by the fame means which had 
deftroyed the monarchy, viz. the fizances. 

Of M. d’lvernois’s principles and talents we will fay nothing 
more, both being already fo well known, than that, though a 
native of the republic of Geneva, he is a determined advocate 
for a limited monarchy ; and that he poflefles abilities not only to 
make a good caufe triumph in the eye of reafon, but to make 
even the bad appear the better caufe in the eye of the million. 
His great object, however, feems to be the peace and happinefs 
of mankind ; which, he thinks, would be beft promoted by the 
reftoration of monarchy in France. It is our fincere wifh that 
the government, whatever may be its form, by which thefe great 
objects may be bet attained, may fpeedily be eftablifhed in that 
country; and that thus, all grounds for war being removed, Eu- 
rope may foon be reftored to the bleffings of peace. 





* We do not find that he makes any provifion for the reftitution of 


the money paid by the purchafers at fuch fales: how can he reconcile 
this omiflion to principles of juftice ? 
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We muft take the liberty of obferving, at parting, that 
M. d’I. feems fond of {welling his publications, by reprinting 
in one what he had already given to the world in another ; for 
inftance, the firft chapter in the work before us. To fhew 
that he has not yet done, he tells us in an addrefs which he puts 
into the mouth of his editors, ‘ that thefe two chapters are part 
of a colle€tion which they expect to give to the public in the 
courfe of the prefent month, and which will unite the two 
works, Je Tableau de la Revolution Frangoife a Genive, and les 
Reflexions fur la Guerre.” We alfo learn, from the fame quar~ 
ter, that the author intends to favour the public, in that col- 
leGtion, with an examination of the plan of the new French 


conftitution. Sh.....n.- 
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Art. 1V. The Hiffory of Dahomy, an inland Kingdom of Africa 3 
compiled from authentic Memoirs, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By Archibald Dalzel, formerly Governor at Whydah and now at 
Cape Coaft Caitle. 4to. pp. 230. 15s. Boards. J. Evans. 


F we confider the enterprifing fpirit of the prefent age, 
joined to that curiofity and love of information which cha- 
racterife a powerful, learned, and enlightened nation, it feems 
wonderful that we fhould know fo little of the interior parts of 
Africa ; efpecially as that quarter of the globe appears, from 
the confufed and imperfe& accounts that have been delivered to 
us, to be highly favoured by nature, as abounding in many 
rare and valuable productions, and watered by a number of 
noble rivers. If, in fome parts, the country be overfpred with 
barren fands and ftagnant marfhes, this defect is more than 
compenfated by the extraordinary fertility of others. That the 
northern part of the great African continent was once the feat 
of learning and the arts, the hiftory of antient Egypt will in- 
form us ; and the extenfive commerce of the Carthaginian Re- 
public, with its confequent greatnefs and fplendor, are well 
known, With all that tract of country which reaches from 
the Mediterranean Sea to Mount Atlas, the Romans appear 
to have been well acquainted: but it was referved for the Por- 
tuguefe, in the fifteenth century, to circumnavigate the eaftern 
and weftern coafts of this great peninfula; fince which time, 
the Europeans have carried on an extenfive trade with the in- 
habitants: but the mafters of the fhips employed in this trade, 
intent chiefly on the acquifition of wealth, have paid little at- 
tention to the nature of the country, or to the manners and dif- 
pofitions of the people; and perhaps the greater part of them, 
from habit and education, might be very ill qualified for fuch 
atafk, It has, however, been the policy of the commercial 
M 2 {tates 
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ftates of Europe to ere& forts along the coaft for the protec 
tion of their trade, and it fomstimes happens that the Gover- 
nors of thefe forts are men of enlightened and liberal minds. 
In this number we are happy to include the author of the work 
before us ; and from a man who has refided fo many years in 
the neighbourhood of the country which he makes the fubject 
of his hiftory, who had the beft means of information, and who 
does not appear to have been fparing of his labour, nor defece 
tive in ability and candour, we may certainly expect a fair ac- 
count of the character, manners, and difpofition of a people 
little known in Europe. 

In a well written preface, the editor obferves that it may be 
neceflary to fay fomething concerning the prefent work, in 
order to fhew the ground of credibility on which it ftands, and 
to give the reader fufficient confidence in the truth and candour 


with which the facts are reprefented. 


‘ For this purpofe, (fays he,) the names of the authors alone 
would be fufficient to thofe acquainted with them ; to others it will be 
neceflary to mention that the late Mr. Robert Norris of Liverpool, 
whofe death, fince the writing of this book, is juflly regretted by all 
who knew him, was eighteen years in the African trade, was well ac- 
quainted with the language and cuftoms of the people, and was inde- 
fatigable in obtaining, from both blacks and whites, the memoirs 
from which nis part of the work was written; befides, his own ob- 
fervation furnifhed many curious and intereiting facts, as will be found 
in his Hiftory of Ahadee*, and his Journey to Abomey in 1772, 
which are here a fecond time printed, with many corrections and 
‘emendations, finifhed during his laft illnefs. : 

« The life of Adahoonzou II. and the beginning of the reign of 
Whenoohew, the prefent king of Dahomy, are colleéted from the 
communications of Lionel Abfon, Efq. the prefent Britifh Governor 
at Whydah; of whom we need only fay that he has been 27 years 
refident on the coalt, and upwards of 20 in the prefent government ; 
where, from his fituation, and a thorough acquaintance with the 
people and their language, he has been enabled to obtain every in- 
formation he could defire, or they afford ; and this the more readily, 
= his great knowlege is found no lefs ufeful to them than to his em- 

oyers. 
oe Mr. Dalzel had collefled thefe materials, and written the intro- 
duction, when, his duty calling him to Cape Coaft, he was obliged 
to leave the care of the prefs to a friend; a circumftance the more to 

be regretted, as his great intelligence in the fubjeét, had he been 
em might have afforded it a higher degree of perfection than it 
‘has now to boaft: his competence to fuch a tafk cannot be doubted 
after having read the introduction juft mentioned, the refult of nearly 
thirty years of obfervation, feven of which he was refident in Guinea, 


— 





* See M. Rev. vol. Ixxx. p. 329. 
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end four of thefe governor at Whydah, in which government he was 
fucceeded by Mr. Abfon.’ 


The Introduction contains a defcription of the foil and pro- 
ductions of Dahomy. The land is faid to be uncommonly 
fertile and Juxuriant. We have alfo an account of the religion, 
government, manners, and general character of the inhabitants. 
Like other barbarous nations, thefe Africans feem to have a 
confufed notion of a fupreme, intellectual Being, the maker of 
the univerfe: but they pay their devotions to a variety of created 
objects, fuch as the fun, moon, living animals, trees, &c. 
They are fond of amulets, or charms, the chief of which is a 
{crap of parchment, containing a fentence of the Koran, which 
the natives purchafe from the Moors who vifit this country. 
This amulet they hang up in their apartments, which are like- 
wife decorated with crude, mif-fhapen images, tinged with 
blood, befmeared with palm-oil, ftuck with feathers, bedaubed 
with eggs, and other abfurdities, of which a particular ace 
count would be both tedious and difguftful. 


€ We fhall not, (continues our author,) dwell on the religion, 
[indeed it was not worth while] but pafs to the government and man. 
ners of the Dahomans, which deferve more particularly to be confi- 
dered. The former is the moft perfe& defpotifm that exifts, per- 
haps, on the face of the earth. The policy of the country admits of 
no intermediate degree of fubordination between king and flave, at 
leaft in the royal preferce, where the prime minifter is obliged to pro- 
{trate himfelf with as much abje& fubmiffion as the meaneft fubject. 
All acknowledge the right of tne fovereign to difpofe of their perfons 
and property at pleafure. Beyond the precinéts of the palace, indeed, 
minilters enjoy very eminent privileges.’ — 

‘ The king’s fons, not excepting the heir apparent, have no rank, 
being obliged to falute the minifters with clapping of hands, in a 
kneeling attitude: on fuch occafions, however, thofe officers, out of 
ref{pect to the blood royal, haften to take them by the hand, and raife 
them from fuch an humble pofture. The king, and all his fubjeéts, 
receive rangers with the moft remarkable courtefy. Ambaffadors, 
from whatever ftate, are not put to the neceflity of learning the Daho- 
man etiquette from the matter of the ceremonies ; every one falutes 
the fovereign, according to the fafhion praétifed in his own country. 
Chairs are placed for European governors, or matters of fhips, upon 
which they fit, covered, till the king makes his appearance, when 
they make a bow, ftanding ang uncovered; after which, they refume 
their feats, and put on their hats. Sometimes the Dahoman monarch 
has been known to fhake hands with an European ; but this is a very 
uncommon mark of royal condefcenfion, and bettowed only on fome 
great favourite.’ = 

© So great is the veneration of the Dahomans for their fovercign, 
that their hiftory produces no inftance of a depofition ; the doétrine of 
Paliive obedience and non-refiftance is univerfal among them, and the 
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moft oppreffive mandates of the monarch are fubmitted to without a 
murmur. The apparent abject humiliation of the minifters, on the 
days of public audience, contributes powerfully to keep the people 
in fubjeétion.’— 

‘ The king of Dahomy maintains a confiderable ftanding army, 
commanded by an Agaow, or general, with feveral other fubordi- 
nate military officers, who mutt hold themfelves in readinefs to take 
the ficld upon all occafions, at the command of the fovereign.’ 

In this there is nothing fingular: but that, of the three 
thoufand women immured within the walls of the different 
palaces in Dahomy, feveral hundreds fhould be regularly trained 
to the ufe of arms, under a female general, and that thefe 
amazons fhould go through all their evolutions with as much 
expertnefs as male foldiers, is a peculiarity almoft without a 
parallel in hiftory. Condamine, it is true, in the Hiftory of 
his veyage down the river Orellana, {peaks of a nation of 
Amazons, or female warriors: but every thing which he fays 
on that fubjeét is imperfect, confu‘ed, and highly improbable. 

¢ The general character of the Dahomans is marked by a mixture 
of ferocity and poilitenefs, ‘The former appears in the treatment of 
their enemies, and in the celebration of thofe cuftoms which have been 
fanétioned by the immemorial praCice of paft ages, under the idea of 
performing a grateful oblation to the deceafed ; the latter they poffefs 
far above all the African nations with whom we have hitherto had any 
intercourfe, this being the country where firangers are leait expofed 
to infults, and where 1t is eafy to refide in fecurity and tranquillity.’ 

We mutt now proceed to the hiftory of Dahomy: of which 
country it appears that very little is known, prior to the reign 
of Guadja ‘Trudo, who fucceeded Weebaigah in 1708. The 
firft part of this work contains an account of his military ex- 
ploits, political intrigues, and the various events of his reign. 
He died in the year 1727, leaving behind him a great reputa- 
tion for courage, generofity, and magnanimity ; and his me- 
mory is not only revered by the Dahomans at prefent, but 
they even fwear by his name as the moft folemn of all affevera- 
tions: but, notwithftanding his fhining qualities, he appears 
to have entailed, by his ambition, lafting miferies on his 
country. During the long reign of his fucceffor Bofla Ahadee, 
a cruel and ferocious tyrant, the country was harrafled and 
wafted by wars, foreign and domeftic, in which multitudes 
were flain: but nothing fills the mind of the reader with fo 
much horror, as the facrifices of human victims at the annual 
cuftoms (or the purpofe of watering (according to the coun- 
try expreffion,) the graves of the deceafed royal family. That 
man fhould convert his wants and infirmities into fubje&s of 
pride, oftentation, and vanity, can excite no furprife in thofe 
who have confidered his nature; but that a cool and deliberate 
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flaughter of our fellowecreatures fhould not only occafion a 
momentary joy and exultation, but be the fource of delight on 
reflection, appears altogether ftrange and incredible: yet, with- 
out fuppofing that the Dahoman monarchs receive fome plea- 
fure from the contemplation of the monuments of their wrath, 
vengeance, and wanton cruelty, it is difficult to account for 
their paffion for decorating the walls of their houfes and their 
apartments with the fkulls and bones of the unhappy wretches 
who have perifhed by their hands. In the reign of Adahoonzou, 
the fucceflor of Bofla Ahadee, after the flaughter of the prifoners 
whom he had taken in war, their fkulls were ordered to be ap- 
plied to the decoration of the royal walls. 

‘ The perfon, to whom the management of this bufinefs had been 
committed, having negleéted to make a proper calculation of his 
materials, had proceeded far in the work when he found that 
there would not be a fufficient number of flulls to adorn the 
whole palace: he therefore requefted perm::iion to begin the work 
anew, that he might, by placing them apart, complete the defign in 
a regular manner: but the king would by no means give his confent 
to this propofal, obferving ‘* that he fhould foon find a fufficient 
quantity of Badagree heads to render the plan perfectly uniform.”? 

‘ The operators therefore proceeded with the work till the tkulls 
were all expended, when the defective part of the walls was mea- 
fured, and a calculation made, by which it appeared that oxe hundred 
and twenty feven was the number wanted to finith this extraordinary 
embellifhment. The prifons, in which the wretched captives had 
been confined, were accordingly thrown open, and the requifite num- 
ber of devoted victims dragged forth to be flaughtered in cold blood, 
for this hellifh purpofe. Previoufly to their execution, they were 
informed that the heads brought home by the Agaow had not been 
found fufficient to garnifh the palace, and that theirs were required 
to fupply the deficiency. This act of barbarity was greatly applauded 
by all prefent.’ 


To thofe perfons who fancy that the wars between the Afri- 
can princes are carried on for the fole purpofe of fupplying the 
European fhips with flaves, it may be proper to remark that, at 
this time, there were fix flave-fhips in the road of Whydah, 
that there was a great fcarcity of trade, and that the price of a 
prime flave was little fhort of thirty pounds fterling, 

The government of the Dahomans is fo unhappily conftituted 
that, although they are fubjected to the moft cruel defpotifm, 
yet at particular times they are expofed to all the diforders of 
the moft licentious anarchy: for, on the death of the king, till 
the appointment of Mis fucceflor, the government is in faét 
diffolved. A horrid fcene commences in the palace immediately 
after the king expires. ‘The wives of the deceafed begin with 
breaking and deftroying the furniture of the houfe, the gold 
and filver ornaments and utenfils, the coral, and, in fhort, every 
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thing of value that belonged either to themfelves or to the late 
king, and then murder one another. Similar outrages are 
committed in every part of the kingdom, which continue all 
the [zmegan and Mayhou have announced the fucceffor, and 
he has taken poff. flion of the palace. 

In the kingdum of Eyeo, fituated north-eaft from Dahomy, 
a cuftom prevails which is too extraordinary to be pafled over in 
filence. When the people have conceived an opinion of the ill 
government of their king, which is fometimes intidioufly ins 
fuled into them by the artifice of his difcontented minifters, they 
fend a deputation to him, with a prefent of parrot’s eggs, as & 
mark of its authenticity, to reprefent to him that the burden of 
government muft have fo far fatigued him, that they confider it 
full time for him to repofe from his cares, and indulge himfelf 
with 2 little fleep ; he thanks his fubjects for their attention to 
his eufe, retires to his aparrment as if to fleep, and there gives 
dire€lions to his women to ftrangle him. ‘This is immediately 
executed ; and his fon quictly afcends the throne, on the ufual] 
terins ot holding the reins of government no longer than while 
he merits the approbation of the people. It is faid that there 
never was an inftance of a king of Eyeo refufing to comply with 
the wifhes of his fubjeéts, exprefied in this fingular manner till 
the year 1774, when the reigning monarch had fenfe and forti- 
tude enough to refift fuch a ridiculous cuflom. He peremptorily 
refufed the parrot’s eggs, which had been offered for his accept- 
ance; telling his minifters that as yet he had no inclination to 
take a nap, but was refolved to watch for the benefit of his 
people. 

We fhall conclude our report of this work with the remarka- 
ble fpeech of Adahoorzou to Mr, Abfon, when he was informed 
of what had pafled in England on the fubject of the flave-trade: 
p- 216. | 

«< I admire the reafoning of the white men; but, with all their 
fenfe, it does not appear that they have thoroughly ftudied the nature 
of the blacks. whole difpofition differs as much from that of the 
whites, as their colour. The fame great Being formed both; and 
fince it hath feemed convenient for him to diftinguifh mankind by op- 
polite completiions, it is a fair conclufion to prefume that there may 
be as great a difagreement in the qualities of their minds; there is 
Lkewike a remarkable difference between the countries which we in- 
habit. You, Enghfhmen, for inftance, as I have been informed, 
are {urrounded by the ccean, and by this fituation feem intended to 
hold communication with the whole world, which you do by means of 
your fhips; whilft we Dahomans, being placed on a large continent, 
and hemmed in amidft a variety of other people, of the fame com- 
plexion, but {peaking different languages, are obliged, by the fharp- 
nefs of our fwords,to defend ourfelves trom their incurfions, and punish 
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the depredations they make on us. Such conduét in them is produc. 
tive of inceflant wars, Your countrymen, therefore, who alledge 


that we go to war for the purpole of fupplying your fhips with flaves, 
are grofsly miftaken. 


«You think you can work a reformation, as you call it, in the 
manners of the wathis but you ought to confider the difproportion 
between the magnitude of the two countries; and then you will foon 
be convineed of tne difficulties that muft be furmounted, to change the 
fyitem of fucha vaft country as this. We know you area brave peo- 
ple, and that you might bring over a great many of the blacks to your 
opinions, by the points of your bayonets; but to effect this, a great 
many mutt be put to death, and numerous crueltics muit be come 
mitied, which we do not find to have been the practice of the whites 
befides, that this would militate again{ft the very principic which is 
rofeffed by thofe who with to bring about a reformation, 

«¢ In the name of my anceitors and my(elf 1 aver, that no Da 
homan ever embarked in war merely for the fake of procuring 
wherewithal to purchafe your comm dities. I, who have not been 
long matter of this country, have, without thinking of the market, 
killed many thovfands, and I fhall kill many thoufands more. 
When policy or juitice requires that men be put to death, neither filk, 
nor coral, nor brandy, nor cowries, can be accepted as fubftitutes for 
the blood that ought to be fpilt for example fake: befides, if white 
men chufe to remain at home, and no longer vifit this country for the 
fame purpofe that has ufually brovght them hither, will black men 
ceafe to make war? I anfwer, by no means; and if there be no fhips 
to receive their captives, what will become of them? | anfwer for 
you, they will be put to death. Perhaps you may afk, how will the 
blacks be furnifhed with guns and powder? I reply by another quef- 
tion, had we notclubs, and bows, and arrows, before we knew white 
men? Did not you fee me make cufom [annual ceremony ] for Wee- 
baigah the third king of Dahomy ? and did you not obferve, on the 
day juch ceremony was performing, that I carried a bow in my hand, 
and a quiver filled with arrows on my back? thefe were the emblems 
of the times, when, with fuch weapons, that brave anceftor fought 
and conquered all his neighbours. God made war for all the world; 
and every kingdom, large or {mall, has practifed it more or lefe, 
though perhaps in a manner unlike, and upon different principles. 
Did Weebaigah fell flaves? No; his prifoners were all killed toa 
man. What elfe could he have done with them? Was he tolet them 
remain in his country, to cut the throats of his fubjeéts? This would 
haye been wretched policy indeed, which, had it been adopted, the 
Dahoman name would have long ago been extinguifhed, inftead of 
becoming, as it is at this day, the terror of furrounding nations. 
What hurts me moft is, that fome of your people have malicioufly 
reprefented us in books, which never die, alledging, that we fell our 
wives and children, for the fake of procuring a tew keggs of brandy. 
No; we are fhamefully belied, and 1 hope you will contradiét, from 
say mouth, tne icandalous flories that have been propagated; and tell 
pofterity that we have been abufed. We do, indeed, fell to the 
white men a part of our prifoners, and we have aright fotodo. Are 
not all prifoners at the difpofal of their captors? and are we to blame, 
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if we fend delinquents to a far country? I have been told you do the 
fame. If you want no more flaves from us, why cannot you be inge- 
nuous, and tell the plain truth; faying, that the flaves you have 
already purchafed are fufficient for the country for which you bought 
them ; or that the artifts, who ufed to make fine things, are all dead, 
without having taught any body to make more ; but for a parcel of 
men with long heads, to fit down in England, and frame laws for us, 
and pretend to dictate how we are to live, of whom they know no- 
thing, never having been in a black man’s country during the whole 
courfe of their lives, is to me fomewhat extraordinary. No doubt 
they muft have been biaffled by the report of fome one who has had to 
do with us; who, for want of a due knowledge of the treatment of 
flaves, found that they died on his hands, and that his money was 
loft ; and feeing others thrive by the traffic, he, envious of their good 
luck, has vilified both black and white traders. 

«* You have feen me kill many men at the cuftoms; and you have 
often obferved delinquents at Grigwhee, and others of my provinces, 
tied, and fentup to me. [kill them, but do I ever infift on being paid 
for them? Some heads I order to be placed at my door, others to be 
ftrewed about the market place, that people may ftumble upon them 
when they little expeét fuch a fight. This gives a grandeur to my 
cuftoms, far beyond the difplay of fine things which I buy; this 
makes my enemies fear me, and gives me fuch a name in the Bab*, 
Befides, it I fhould negleé this indifpenfable duty, would my ancef- 
tors {uffer me to live ? would they not trouble me day and night, and 
fay, that I fent nobody to ferve them; that I was only folicitous 
about my own name, and forgetful of my anceftors? White men are 
not acquainted with thefe circumftances ; but I now tell you, that you 
may hear, and know, and inform your countrymen, why cuftoms are 
made, and will be made, as long as black men continue to poffefs their 
own country : the few that can be {pared from this neceflary celebration, 
we fell tothe white men ; andhappy, no doubt, are fuch, when the 
find themfelves on the path for Grigwhee, to be difpofed of to the 
Europeans: We jhall fill drink water +, fay they to themfelves; 
white men will not kill us; and we may even avoid punifbment by ferve 
ing our new mafters with fidelity.” 

Without pafling any judgement on this fpeech, or entering 
into an examination of the great queftion which it involves, we 
only lament the mifery of thofe people, by whom a tranf- 
portation into a diftant country, accompanied with flavery, is 
confidered as a fituation to be envied, 

We are forry that a work of this kind, abounding with a 
confiderable variety of facts, to which reference may frequently 
be defirable, has been offered to the public without the conve- 
nience of an Jndex or even a Table of Contents. Wanting an 
appendage of fuch obvious utility, many a bulky compilement 





has been juftly regarded as—rudis indigeflaque moles. Ban Y 





* « The country expreffion for the woods.’ 
+ ‘ Meaning, * We hhall fill live.” 
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Arr. V. The real Origin of Government. By John Whitaker, B.D, 
Reétor of Ruan Lanyhorne, Cornwall. 8vo. pp.71. Is. 6d. 


Stockdale. 1795. 


P[HoucH we differ toto calo from Mr. Whitaker in the fyf- 
tem which this pamphlet was written to eftablifh, we muft 
allow that, by its ingenious theory and energy of ftyle, it would 
give him the faireft pretenfions to celebrity, were it his firft 
and only effay in literature. If his premifes were conceded to 
him, his arguments would be irrefragable : but were they denied, 
as they certainly are by us, the inferences muft fall to the ground. 

Mr. W.’s FIRST PRINCIPLE is, that government originated 
with the firft man; and hence he concludes that it could not 
have been the refult of any compaé? between man and man. 
He fays that it is to be traced to the fame fource from which 
Adam derived his being, and confequently that its origin is 
divine. Thus God himfelf is made the framer of government, 
and the authority exercifed on earth is declared to be jure di- 
vino. When the Almighty made man, he fubjected to him 
the whole animated creation; he then made woman, who, in 
common with all other living creatures, owed fubmiffion to 
the Creator’s vicegerent; and to thefe two were all their progeny 
bound to pay homage and fubmiffion. Here monarchy is made 
to come immediately from God himfelf, the patriarch or sing 
of the human race being accounted fynonymous terms. The 
government of the earth was modelled on that of heaven; and, 
as in the latter there were different degrees or orders of blefled 
fpirits, angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, principalities, 
and powers, (Coloff. i. 16.) fo in the former it could not be 
fuppofed that the Almighty intended there fhould be anequality 
of rank, nor a want of fubordination and authority: nor 

* Could he turn out man upon the common of nature, to kick and 
be kicked, without property, without protection, but with a certain 
perpetuity of injuries done and returned. He certainly could not 
thus leave his creature, to exhibit himfelf as the madman of the uni- 
verfe before the eyes of his angels, and to beat himfelf into his fober 
fenfes by a reciprocation of blows and bruifes. He, who formed the 
angels in the fubordinations of government, muft equally have formed 
man alfo; and the Jew who heard a heathen prate, as the heathens 
(we know) were apt to prate, of man being thus created originally by 
God, mutt have fmiled with high contempt upon a language fo dero- 
gatory to God, fo degrading to man, fo contradictory to the faéts of 
heaven-defcended hiftory.’ 

The author’s SECOND PRINCIPLE is that, in all the poffibili- 


ties of nature, government never can be founded on the will of 
man. 
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From thefe two principles he deduces a THIRD, viz. that 
government, being all divine,—divine in its origin, divine 
in its energies,—claims obedience from the confcience of man, 
in the name of its divine eftablifher. 

In the application of thefe principles, Mr. W. maintains 
that, authority being from God, and monarchy being the form 
under which it is the pleafure of the Almighty that it fhould be 
exercifed, all eftablifhments of republics are treafons againft 
Heaven. He compares the civil advantages and difadvantages 
of monarchies and commonwealths, and pronounces that the 
latter could only have been introduced into the world for the 
punifhment of mankind. He elucidates his fubject, as our 
readers may fuppofe, by the example of France; and, in an 
appendix of 15 pages, he gives a variety of extracts from the 
Comte de Montgaillard’s pamphlets, for the purpofe of deter- 
sing the people of England from treading in the foorfteps of 
their French neighbours. 

Such is the fubftance of this pamphlet; in which doctrines 
are revived that were long fince exploded, and which we did 
not expect to fee brought forwards again at the clofe of the 18th 
century. As aman of fenfe and of learning, Mr, W, will not 
be offended with us for differing from him on many points $ 
nor for ftating, with that fairnefs which becomes liberal and 
Iiterary men, the grounds on which we thiok many of his 
pofitions objectionable. 

Mr, W. fays, in his advertifement prefixed to the work, 
that * the arguments urged in this pamphlet were more fami- 
Jiar to the nation eighty or ninety years ago than they are at 
prefent. ‘They were then prefled upon the public with great 
fuccefs. May they (he adds,) meet with equal fuccefs now !” 
If complete difcomfiture can be called fuccefs, thefe arguments 
were certainly fuccefsful at the period mentioned by our au- 
thor; we know of no other kind of fuccefs recorded in the 
hiftory of thattime. The divine right of kings was aflerted 
at the revolution by thofe who withed to keep the houfe of 
Stuart on the throne: but thofe who were adverfe to king 
James joined iffue on this yery point with his adherents, and 
the final adjudication ftands recorded in the refolution by which 
government is declared to be a compaé?. The charge brought 
againft the prince was, that he had ** endeavoured to fubvert 
the conftitution of the kingdom by breaking the original contraé 
between king and people :” for this, and for having ‘* by the 
advice of Jefuits and other wicked perfons violated the funda- 
mental laws, and withdrawn himfelf out of the kingdom,” it was 
folemnly adjudged that he had abdicated, and that the throne was 
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thereby become vacant. Mr. W. may fay that the vacancy of 
the throne was not declared to be merely in confequence of a 
breach of the compact onthe part of James; and he may urge 
that there was an accumulative charge brought againft him, the 
ftrongeft part of which was that he had run away, and left the 
people at liberty to provide as well as they could for their owa 
tranquillicy:—but he muft allow that, though the convention 
did not reft the declaration refpecting the vacancy of the throne 
on the fingle fact of the fugitive monarch’s having broken the 
original compact, ftill the exiftence of fuch a compact was 
aflerted and maintained. In the houfe of lords, it was made a 
feparate and diftin&t queftion ‘* whether or no there was aa 
original contract between the king and the people?”’ and it was 
carried by a majority of feven, forty-/x voting for the negative, 
and fifty-three for the affirmative. ‘This declaration was not a 
mere dead letter, but the foundation of a principle on which 
the nation acted at that time, and has continued to act ever 
fince; for not only James himfelf but his unoffending male 
pofterity alfo were excluded from the throne; and, in the 
fettlement of the fucceffion to the crown, the princefs Anne 
was poftponed to the prince of Orange, before whom fhe had a 
prior claim in right of birth; and, at her deceafe, George L. 
was Called to the throne, to the exclufion of a numerous race 
of princes and princefles defcended from the elder brothers and 
fitters of his mother. Mr. W. muft therefore admit, either 
that the people have aright to alter the fucceffion, and thus ta 
give regal rights to thofe who could not claim them by the regu- 
Jar Jaws of defcent; or that the prefent ‘age of the monarchy 
in this country is an infringement of the law of God. Should he 
admit the former, he wili be at variance with himfelf; if the 
latter, he is at war with that very conftitution which he ap- 
pears anxious to preferve. 

Firft principle. At is evident that the author addreffes him 
felf to perfons who believe in revelation; for his arguments, 
being founded chiefly on the Old Teftament, can have weight 
with thofe only who believe in the holy writings: to reject 
thefe would be to cut from under him almoft the only ground 
on which he ftands ; though to admit them would by no means 
make his arguments conclufive,—as we will prefent!y endeavour 
to fhew. 

We will, however, by the way, take notice of an affertiog 
thrown out by Mr. W. refpe@ing the fituation of man under 
the eftablifkment of heathenifm, which appears to us ina great 
meafure unfeunded. * When we vicw man comparatively, 
(jays he,) inhis fituation under heathenifm, and in his condie 


tion under revelation, we behold him very different from hime 
felf, 
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felf. We behold him degraded in the one, and exalted in the 
other. In the one we fee him ignorant of the end for which 
he was fent into the world, of his deftination for the world of 
fpirits, 2nd of the aéts which are to anfwer that end, or to blefs 
this deftination, to him.’ It is not our intention to become 
apologifts for peganifm, nor to prefume to put it in competition 
with Chriflianity: but we muft either renounce all the informa- 
tion tranimitted to us by the claffical writers in the times of 
heatheni{m, or allow that the doctrine of the immortality of 
the foul, of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, of the 
tortures to which the wicked were condemned in Tartarus, 
and of the bleffings enjoyed by the good in Elyfium, was well 
known to the pagans, and inculcated in a thoufand ways by 
the mythologifts. The idea of a fuperintending providence, 
and of a divine omniprefence, was well underftood and almoft 
univerfally received :— Juftice to man and reverence to heaven 
were conftantly inculcated:—difcite juftitiam monitt et non 
temnere dives. 

Not to dwell longer on thefe points, let us meet our author 
on the ground of revelation, and fee whether holy writ will 
{upport him in what he pretends to deduce from it. Man, he 
tells us, was made firf, and woman afterwards: hence he 
infers that it was intended by that very circumftance, * as no 
circumftance can be incidental in the conduct of God,’ that 
Eve fhould be in fubjeétionto. Adam. This inference may be 
true,—but the Bible is filent on the fubje&t, and leaves us en- 
tirely to conjecture. The New Teftament is indeed brought in 
aid of the Old on this head, and a paflage is quoted from St. 
Paul ; who, commanding the woman to be in fubjection to 
man, makes this circumftance the ground of his command, 
faying, ** for Adam was firff formed, then Eve.’* Hitherto it 
has been thought fufficient to contend that the facred penmen 
were infpired when they ftated dogmata of Chriftianity ; but our 
author goes much farther, by extending the infpiration to the 
arguments by which thefe dogmata were enforced. Surely, the 
apoftle’s command to the woman to be fubject to man would 
not have loft an atom of its weight and authority, if it had been 
left to ftand by itfelf, unfupported by any argument. 

In another place, Mr. W. fays that God * fixed the prece- 
dency of nature in the priority of formation.” Were this ar- 
gument pufhed to its full extent, it would prove a great deal 
more than our author would be difpofed to allow; for, while 
it manifefted that woman ought to be fubje&t to man becau/e the 
was ‘created after him, it would prove that both ought to be 
fubje& to all the other animals of the earth, which were created 
before them, if it were univerfally true that * the precedency of 
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nature was fixed by the priority of formation.’ The doctrine of 
woman’s fubjection to man we intend not to difpute: but it is 
not on the authority of Mr. W.’s principle of precedence that 
we would either reject or receive it. We remember an ar- 
gument ufed by a gentleman who wanted to difplay his gallan- 
try as a champion for the fair fex, in which the priority of 
Adam’s creation was not treated as a proof of his fuperiority 
over Eve. He argued thus: ** In the courfe of the creation, 


the Almighty was conftantly proceeding from the lefs to the 
more perfect, fo that his laft work was always more perfec 
than the former: thus he went on till he made man, by far 
the nobleft of all his then vifible creatures: then he refolved to 
form woman; and, as his progrefs was from good to better, fo 
woman, by being the Jaf, was the beft and moft perfect of all 
his works.”” In our opinion, the theory of this piece of gal- 
lantry is quite as ingenious, and is fully as much countenanced 
by the letter and fpirit of the Old Teftament, as that of our au- 
thor which makes man fuperior to woman Lecaufe he was created 


before her. ‘ 
That the reader may fee how Mr. W. treats his fubject, and 


allerts the divine origin of government, we make the following 
extract : 


« On this everlafting pillar of truth, has God founded the govern- 
ment of man. The pillars of the earth may tremble, and fink under 
their load ; but the pillar of government never can, God has fixed 
thofe for a feafon only, but he has pitched this for an eternity. The 
world will pafs away at its allotted hour, but man will not pafs with it. 
The world will be thoroughly poiluted with its fins, be purified by 
fire, and then be reduced into its original chaos again, that ftorehoufe 
of unftained matter, which is kept filled probably for the formation 
cf new worlds; while man will migrate to a fuperior region of ex- 
iftence, there incorporate with the angels, and there live with them in 
fubjeétion to authority ftill. Man is therefore habituated equally to 
fubjection, as he is to religion, here; that he may learn the habits of 
religion and fubjection together, to qualify him for the devoutnefs and 
the obedience, which will be necefflary for his happinefs on his tranf- 
lation to Heaven. 

‘ In this view of our race, from the fteady, the folar light of God’s 
own hiftory ; how muft we ftand amazed at all the theories of govern- 
ment, that were floating, like fo many motes in the fun’s beam, 
among the wretched children of heathenifm! Ignorant of the true 
origin of man, as well as of the true nature of God, they fancied in 
their blindnefs to facts; that mankind were born originally in a large 
fociety together, when we know they were only a fingle pair; that 
all zho/e were equal in nature and appointment, when we know one 
even of the two to have been made the fuperiour of the other; and 
that government was therefore the pofteriour refinement of man, when 
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ave know it was the original inftitution ot God. But how much mo 
mult we be amazed, at all thefe theories being adopted by Chrif- 
tians, and the darknefs of heathenifm courted in preference to the 
light of revelation! Yet fuch has been the cate, even in ¢5is illumi= 
nated part of Chriftendom. We are even now fo familiarized to the 
folly, of fuppofing with the heathens all government to be founded 
upon the will of man, all men to have been originally in a ftate of 
independent equality, and all to have agreed at laft in erecting, what 
God had neglected to erect for them, a form of polity; that we 
confider not a moment the fottifhnefs thus imputed to God, the lie 
thus given to the hiftory of God, and the contradiét-on thus made to 
the moft obvious and molt general of a!l incidents in our nature. In 
the mirrour of the fcriptures we fee God aéting a very d.fferent part, 
a part much more wife in itfelf, and much more beneficent to man. 
We there fee him as heis, the Father and the Friend of man; even 
in man’s wz fallen {tate providing a government for him, as he had 
provided for the angels before; in his very firft couple, fecaring the 
authority of one by requiring the obedience of the other; and, in 
their potlerity afterwards, binding firmly by the ftrongeft cement in 
the world, by the very weaknefs of the infant andthe very vigour of 
the adult, by the very characters of child and parent, toe obedience 
of thet torkis. In the mirrour of life before us, we equally fee man 
coming into the world, in the neceffary fubjection of a child to a pa- 
rent; we alfo fee man growing up to maturity ina natural reverence 
for him, to whom (under God) he owes his exiftence at firft, from 
whom he has received the comforts of nourifhment in infancy, and at 
whofe hands he ftill expeéts the requifite provifion or direétion, for 
his fettlement in life. Yet, as if all this was merely a vifion, as if 
the {cripture exhibited no fuch doétrines to our minds, as if reality 
refented no fuch facts to our eyes; we have feen, and we daily fee, 
{peculations advanced concerning government, all fuppofing it to be 
founded upon compaét, to be wholly a late operation of man upon 
earth, to be entirely an improvement (may | write the words without 
irreverence?)—an improvement upon the bungling plan of GOD. 
We may wonder at the idolatry of the Papift, who, with the com- 
mandment againft praying to any but GOD direly before his face, 
ftill continues to pray to other beings. But we muf wonder at Pro- 
teftants, at thofe beft of Proteflants, the members of the church of 
England, at men in general profefling to try every doctrine by the 
teft of fcripture; fabricating even fyftems of government, and 
preaching even principles of obedience, upon conceits purely hea- 
thenifh, upon fancies directly oppoted by f{cripture, and upon fur- 
mifes contrary to the very tran{mifiion of mankind by generation. 
Man comes into the world, man has always come, in the obedience 
of a child toa parent, in the fubmiiiion of a fubje& to a fovereign ; 
and GOD would not fuffer even one flight loop-hole of difobedience 
to efcape him, in the mixt, the feemingly equal, authority of huf- 
band and wife. He clofed up this very loop-hole, by placing the 
wife below the hufband; and then made the children of both fubjec& 


relatively to both, by the very neceflities of their nature. He eves 
added 
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added in his fecond code of Revelation exprefsly, that ‘ there is no 
power BuT or Gop, the powers that be ARE ORDAINED OF 


Gop *.”? He thus declared, as with a voice from heaven, that every 
power, legal in its commencement, or not encroaching upon any 
legal right in its continuance, participates in the general appointment 
of Providence, fhares in the general fanctions given by Providence 
to government, and is entitled in the name of Piovidence to the ge- 
neral obedience of its fubjects.’ 

On this part of the fubje€t we will make only one more re- 
mark. While Adam lived, we conceive that al] his defcend- 
ants were obliged'to pay him obedience as to their patriarch and 
king ; becaufe they muft have ftood with refpect to him in the 
relation of children to a parent: but where is the law to be 
found, by which any one of his defcendants was declared to be 
his reprefentative after death, and as fuch entitled to a continu- 
ation of that homage which he received during his life? Toa 
lineal anceftor a fubje€tion may be due, which a collateral rela- 
tion can have no right to claim. Did the law of primogeni- 
ture derive its origin from God, or was it the work of man? 
It would feem as if it were a merely human ordinance, or Jacob 
could not have been allowed to purchafe the birth-right of his 
brother Efau; and in earlier days the firft-born of man, the firft- 
begotten of Adam, became an outcaft, and‘certainly did not 
pretend to aflert any right from priority of birth to rule over his 
brethren. If Adam had no avewed acknowleged fucceflor in 
the authority given to him by the Almighty over all mankind, 
that authority muft have been parcelled out among the different 
fathers of families, each of whom enjoyed patriarcha! pre-emi- 
nence, and was a fovereign in his own houfe. The children 
obeyed their parent, becaufe he was their parent; and nature 
herfelf moved the heart to a willing fubmiffion: but obedience 
does not appear to have been a natural duty, when the perfon 
who claimed it was not a father, but a brother, a nephew, ora 
coufin. How came the patriarchal power of ai/ fathers of fa- 
milies to have been ina great meafure furrendered to fome one 
perfon in a ftate, who thereupon exercifed over the whole com- 
munity the fame authority which every parent had previoufly 
exercifed over his own children? If this were not the confe- 
quence of compact, we cannot tell what it was: for icripture, 
we believe, is filent on the fubject. 

In maintaining his Second Principle, viz. that government 
never can, in all the poffibilities of mature, be founded on the 
will of man, Mr. W. makes a furious attack on Mr. Locke. 
As we feldom find pamphlets that poflefs the energy which runs 
through the work now under our confideration, we were in- 
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clined to give rather a long extract from this part of the per 
formance ; for a fhorter one would not do juftice to the author’s 
chain of reafoning : but as this intended tranfcript is, by much, 
too long for our limits, we muft refer to the pamphlet, viz. from 
p- 16 to 24, leaving the reader to make his own comments. 
Mr. Whitaker, in proceeding to eftablifh his Third Principle, 
€ that government is all divine, divine in its origin, divine im 
its energies, and claims obedience from the confcience of man 
in the name of its divine eftablifher,’ feels a difficulty at the 
outfet, which he does not remove to our fatisfaction, about 
the mode or form of government inftituted by God: in our 
Opinion, he cuts the gordian knot, inftead of untying it. He 
obferves that it may be fuppofed that, though government in 
the abftraét was appointed by God, yet government in the 
concrete, government in any form, was not. In reply, he fays 
that no government in the abftraét can be appointed; that 
Omnipotence itfelf is not equal to the tafk of producing it, be- 
caufe government in the abftraét is a mon-entity. Here we 
beg leave to differ from Mr.W. We will fuppofe with him 
that authority comes from God, and this authority we will cal! 
government ; for what is government in the abftra&t but au- 
thority backed by power? Now we can conceive it to lie very 
much within the fphere of Omnipotence for God to fay to his 
creatures —‘* You fhall pay due homage to me your Creator ; 
you fhall not do to others what you would not that others 
fhould do unto you ; you fhall not, without incurring guilt and 
fuffering punifhment, do any act of injuftice, oppreffion, or 
malice; you fhall not take from any one what it is not his wil! 
that you fhould take, nor withhold what you may owe to 
others, &c. &c. &e. Such is the command that I give to 
yop: but, as | know that many of you will prove refractory, I 
tarther direct that laws be made by yourfelves for enforcing due 
obedience to my will; at the fame time, I leave you at liberty 
to fettle among yourfelves the manner in which fuch laws fhall 
be enacted and promulgated, and how and by whom they {hall 
be adminiftered.”” Here, we prefume, may be found govern- 
ment in the abftract; and, fuppofing men affembled for the 
purpofe of exercifing this liberty allowed by the Almighty, the 
form which they fhould adopt, whether monarchical, ariftocra- 
tical, or democratical, would be government in the concrete. 
To proceed with our author’s opinions: he fays that m- 
narchy was the primary, the natural, the divine form of go- 
vernment for man ; and he appeals to all hiftory for proofs that 
it was the original form. A ccmmonwealth he calls * an illegi- 
timate and fpurious mode of polity,’ never obtruded on the 
world ¢ ull man began to bewilder himfelf in the mazes of his 
own 
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own imagination about government, and wildly fancy that he 
could improve upon the very models of God himfelf.’ We 
muft obferve that monarchy is here affumed to be formed on 
God’s own mode), but proved only by the author’s mode of 
interpreting the Old Teftament, and finding in it that which, 
if it be faid at all, is faid only by implication and not by 
any direct declaration. Of commonwealths Mr. W. {peaks 
thus: 


« Then rofe republicks. The firft that made its appearance in the 
world, was at Athens. The keen genius of Attica, wanting to try 
an experiment upon the univerfal polity of man, to fubftitute a crea- 
ture of its own reafon for the fabrication of Gop’s wifdom, and to 
violate the primogenial Jaw of nature in favour of a fantaftical theory 3 
took advantage of the death of a felf-devoted monarch, and, ina 
pretended fear of never having fo good a monarch again, moft un- 
gratefully deprived his family of the crown, by venturing upon the 
bold innovation of ereéting a repubiick. They thus inverted the py- 
ramid of government, made it to ftand upon its point, and reared its 
bafe in the air. ‘The example however was afterwards followed, by all 
the ftatesof Greece. They all gave free {cope to their fancies, in model. 
ling their governments. They cut them to this form, they carved 
them to that. But they ftill reduced them nearer and nearer, to an in- 
efficient fimplicity of power, They then confidered them, as morse or 
le(s perfect in their republican nature. Yet they could find none, that 
would give them the promifed happinefs. ‘They were wretched un- 
der all. The grand principle of all, in fuppofing the power of go- 
vernment to be originally in the people, in believing the fubjeé&s to 
be virtua!ly the fovereigns, in affirming the fervants to be vitally the 
mafters; propofitions furely, however familiar to ovr ears at prefent, 
calculated ovly for the meridian of St. Luke’s Hofpital ; sAis pre- 
cluded all poffibility of fettlement, changes fueceeded to changes, all 
was diftraction, confufion, and mifery. Having thrown their little 
world of fociety off from that central pin of authority, upon which it 
had been founded by Gop himfelf; they could never find a reft for it 
again. The divine equipoife had been rafhly deftroyed by che hand 
of man, and man felt his folly in his fufferings. The imputed power of 
the people was like the water of the ocean, now breaking through all its 
bounds as the balance of the globe was gone, and now {weeping in an 
irrefiltible deluge over the land. Yet, with fomething like the infatua- 
tion of the Jews in receiving their falfe Meffiahs, they itill welcomed 
every pretender ta the caufe of liberty, fiil] hailed every fa&tious man 
as a friend, and attached themfelves to every reformer as a deliverer. 
Thefe ‘* declared,’’ fays Plutarch himfelf at a particular period of 
their Sicilian hiftory, ** that the end of their coming was to introduce 
liberty, and depofe monarchs; but they did fo tyrannixe them/elves, that 
the reign of the tyrants feemed A GOLDEN AGE, compared with she rule 
of ‘heje deliverers; which made the Sicilians to efteem thofe more happy 
who had expired in flavery, than they who furvived to fee sucH A 
FREEDOM.’’ Nay, their feelincs had been fo feverely wounded by 
this popular kind of tyrauny, that when Timoleon had recovered their 
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capital from its oppreflions, he found the market-place rankly over- 
grown with gra{s, horfes actually feeding upon it, and the grooms 
lying upon the ground to attend them; that he therefore invited the 
emigrants to come back, and re-inhabit their defolated city; that 
few however came, “* fo much,’”’ adds the hiftorian in a ftrain re- 
markably appofite to modern times, ‘¢ did they DREAD and ABHOR 
the very name of thofe commuNiT1IES, and MUNICIPALITIES, 
and rrinunats, which had pRoDUCED THE GREATEST PART 
OF THEIR TYRANTS,” 

\fir. W. proceeds to ftate the various revolutions of the 
Roman republic, from the time of the expulfion of the kings 
to the deftruction of the commonwealth by Cefar. The Ro- 
mans, he obferves, having abolifhed royalty, and fet up a fort 
of Grecian republic for themfelves; and having, like the 


Greeks, ernbarked on the boifterous ocean of republicanifm ; 


were buffeted by the fame tempetts. 

« The power which had created the firft revolution, was perpetually 
salled upon to create others. Confuls, dictators, plebeian tribunes, 
military tribunes or decemvirs were fucceflively and interchangeably 
appointed. The fcale of power in the flate under all, was continu- 
ally finking towards the people, till it touched the very ground at 
laft. It funk therefore loaded more and mofe with mifery to them. 
They became the dupes of ambitious men, enlifted as partizans in 
their purfuits, and engaged as champions in their contefts ; were em- 
barafied with feditions, fcourged with rebellions, and racked with 
revolutions. At the laft of thefe revolutions Lucan defcribes one of 


the perfonage; in his poetical hiftory, buriting out with all the agony 
of fecling for his wretched country ; and exclaiming with exvy at the 
happnefs of the moft abjilute menare hies on the earth, 

© Felices Adrabes, Medique, Eoaque tellus, 

Quam fue perpetuis tenucrunt Fata tyrannis P 

We certainly are not advocates fora republican government, 

to which, perhaps, ftorms are more incidental than to mo- 
narchies: but we muft obferve that, whoever thinks there 
have not been frequeut feditions, rebellious competitions, and 
revolutions, in kingdoms as well as in commonwealths, has 
ead but little of the hiftory of mankind.—The author next 
points out the calamities that were brought on England by the 
tranfition from monarchy toarepublic: but, as thefe are fo 
generally known, we will not particularize them. 

Mr. Whitaker next crofles the water, and points out in for- 
cible language the cruelties that have difgraced the caufe of 
liberty in France. As he thinks ill not merely of thofe who 
abolifhed religion in France, but alfo of thofe who had a fhare 
in the formation of the conftitution of 1789, we find him 
afcribing the calamities experienced by moft of them to the 


judgments of Heaven. If fome of them deferved their fate, 
many 
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many good men will yet ftrenuoufly maintain that the conduct 
of feveral, whom Mr. W. defcribes as purfued by the vindic- 
tive juftice of the Almighty, was throughout highly praife- 
worthy ; in which clafs La Fayette, whom he fixes at the head 
of his heaven-attainted \iit, will probably be placed by the voice 
of a great majority of the people of England. ‘Ivhough fome 
of the perfons whom he blames have bees brought to condign 
punifhment, others, no lefs guilty in his opinion, have not 
only efcaped it, but have been raifed to fituations of tru‘t, ho- 
nour, and emolument; witnefs the man who read to the un- 
fortunate Louis, in the tower of the Temple, the fentence of 
death : which very man is at this inftant refiding at Copenhagen 
with a diplomatic character, though not openly avowed, from 
the French republic to the court of Denmark. No doubt, Mr. 

W. will fay that the avenging {word is ftill fufpended over his 
head. 

We have gone into an unufual length in our account of this 
fingular publication, for many reafons; we thought it due to 
the author, and to a work by no means unworthy of his repu- 
tation as a ftaunch advocate for monarchy: we withed alfo 
to give a proof of impartiality, in reporting at large the 
opinions of men from whom we have widely differed on 
various political topics. Ill founded as we muft confider the 
main opinion from which all Mr. W.’s others fpring in lux- 
uriant ramification, it is but ftri@ juftice to fay that it is fupported 
in a way which, though it may make him appear over zealous, 
and too much attached to antiquated notions of the divine 
rights of crowns, will do him credit as a friend to religion, 
and to the ftability of the peace and-comfort of mankind in 
general :— according to his own principles, we mean ; for we 
truft that thofe who think very differently from our author, on 
thefe fubjects, may be as fincere friends to religion, and to the 
real happinefs of mankind, as the worthy reétor of Ruan Lany- 
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ART. VI. Sermons on various Subje@s. By Jqhn Bidlake, B. A. 
Chaplain to his R. H. the Duke of Clarence ; and Matter’ ‘of the 


Grammar School, Plymouth. 8vo. pp. 319: ” Boards. 
Chapman. 1795. 


ANY readers of fermons, in different clafles, will: think 
thefe difcourfes exceedingly defective.” . The-zealous 
ftickler for orthodoxy wil! be difappointed “by finding. what he 
calls the peculiar doctrines of Chriftianity {paringly introduced, 
and cautioufly exprefled in general terms. The flighty.fanatic 


will think the want of entbufiaftical rhapfody poorly fupplied 
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by dry morality. The warm politician, who efteems either 
loyalty or civifm to be the fum of focial obligation, will pro- 
nounce the author deficient in his duty as a public inftructor, 
in compofing fermons which neither inculcate the doctrine of 
paflive obedience and non-refiftance, nor {pread the murmurs 
of political difcontent. Even the fermonic connoiffeur, who 
paffionately admires the Juxuriant flowers of rhetoric, and ts in 
raptures when he meets with fine language, will defiderate in 
thefe plain difcourfes glowing metaphors, rich fimilies, and 
pointed antithefes, Notwithttanding all this, however, we are 
much miftaken if there be not a tolerably numerous clals of 
readers, who will find great pleafure and improvement in the 
perufal of thefe compofitions ; and who will even admire them 
the more for thofe very qualities, which to others may appear 
to be defects. 

In fome of thefe fermons, the writer treats of general topics 
of morality, with great propriety, but without fubtlety of 
thought; and with iimplicity, without meannels of language. 
In others, he illufrates a parable, or portion of facred niitory; 
and, without entering into any critical dilcuffions, he deduces its 
moral leffons in an eafy and interelting manner, Mr, Bidlake 
appears to poflefs a candid and Jiberal fpirit ; and his fermons 
are well adapted for ufefulnefs. ‘The general topics are, the 
forgivenefs of injury; the inordinate love of pleafure; in- 
difference to religion, pride ; a future ftate; gratitude; early 
piety. The narrative- difcourfes are on the parables of the 
rich man and Lazarus ; the prodigal fon ; the good Samaritan; 
and the ftories of Naaman the Syrian, and the talfehood of 
Gehazi.—Befides thefe, the reader wil! find three difcourfes 
formerly preached on particular occations, and now reprinted, E 
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Art. VII, Tran/actions of the Royal Irih Academy, Vol. V, 
[ Article continued from p. 21. ] 
SCIENCE. Acriculture. 


JY BAT are the manures moft advantageoufly applicable to the 
various forts of foils, and what are the caufes of their benefi- 

cial cffec? in each particular inflance? By Richard Kirwan, Ej. 
Lu. UO. d&c.—In anfwer to this important queftion propofed by 
the Irifh Academy, the learned member exhibits a collective 
view of all the recent difcoveries which promife to caft any 
light an the intricate precefs of vegetation. The effay is writ- 
ten in a popular manner, and aims at making thofe chemical 
aad mineralogical principles, which are occafionally introduced, 
intelligible to the generality of readers. For the fake of per- 
— fpicuity, 
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fpicuity, it will be proper to depart a little from the arrange- 
ment which the author employs. 

1. Soils. Thefe are commonly double or triple compounds 
of the feveral reputed primitive earths, except the barytic. The 
magnefian Jikewife fparingly occurs. The more fertile foils 
afford, befides, a {mall proportion of coally fub{tance arifing from 
putrefaction, and fome traces of marine acid and gypfum. 
The vulgar divifion into clay, chalk, fand, and gravel, is well 
underftood. Loam denotes any foil moderately adhefive ; and, 
according to the ingredient that predominates, it receives the 
epithets of clayey, chalky, fandy, or gravelly. Tvhe intimate 
mixture of clay with the oxydes of iron is called ti//, and is of 
a hard confiftence and a dark reddifh colour. Soils are found by 
analyfis to contain their earthy ingredients in very different pro- 
portions. According to M. Giobert, fertile mould in the vi- 
cinity of Turin, where the fall of rain amounts yearly to 40 
inches, aftords, for each 100 parts, from 77 to 79 of filex, 
from 8 to 14 of argill, and from 5 to 12 of calx; befides 
about + of carbonic matter, and nearly an equal weight of gas, 
partly carbonic and partly hydrocarbonic. ‘The fame experi- 
menter reprefents the compofition of barren foils in fimilar fitu- 
ations to be from 42 to 88 per cent. of filex, from 20 to 30 of 
argill, and from 4 to 20 of calx. ‘The celebrated Bergman 
found rich foils in the vallies of Sweden, where the annual 
quantity of rain is 24 inches, to contain, for each 100 parts, 
56 of filiceous fand, 14 of argill, and 30 of calx. In the cli- 
mate of Paris, where the average fall of rain is 20 inches, fer- 
tile mixtures, according to M. Tiillet, vary from 46 to 52 per 
cent. of filex, and from 11 to 17 of argill, with 37 of calx. It 
hence appears that, in dry countries, rich earths are of a clofer 
texture, and contain more of the calcareous ingredient, with 
lefs of the filiceous. Mr. Arthur Young has difcovered that 
the value of fertile lands is nearly proportioned to the quantities 
of gas, which equal weights of their foil afford by diftillation. 
Dr. Kirwan gives very circumftantial direciions how to deter- 
mine, by chemtcal analyfis, the compofition of foils. 

2. Food of Plants. Plants contain a large proportion of 
water and charcoal, blended with oils, refins, gums, and vege- 
table acids, which are the various products of thefe and hydro- 
gene; the fixed alkaline falts, combined fometimes with the 
fulphuric and muriatic acids ; and {mall quantities of the fimple 
earths. Confequently, the only fubftances common to {foils 
and their vegetable productions are water, coal, earths, and 
falts. ‘Ihefe are, therefore, the true food of plants. We fhall 
confider them inorder. J¥ater forms by far the largeft ingre- 
cient in the conpofition of vegetables, Grafs lofes two-thirds 
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of its weight on being dried into hay. In favourable weather, 
culmiferous /ealthy plants abforb one half of their weight of 
water everyday. Befides nourifhing by its own Jimpid fubftance, 
water conveys minute particles of earths and falts into the ab- 
forbent veflels of plants. “The manner in which pure water 
contributes to the growth of vegetables appears to be afcer- 
tained by the late pneumatic difcoveries. ‘That fluid is decom- 
pofed by the influence of light, and its hydrogene ferves to form 
oils, refins, and gums; while its oxygene is partly emitted 
as excrementitious and partly expended on the production of 
vegetable acids. 

Coal or the carbonic fubffance was hitherto little regarded. 
Recent difcoverics, however, have evinced its extreme im- 
portance in the ceconomy of nature. To that fkilful chemift 
M. Haflenfratz, author of the article Vegetation in the Ency- 
clopedie Methedique, we owe the difcovery that the prelence 
of the carbonic principle is eflential to the growth of plants. 
On a fubjec& fo new and fo valuable, our readers will be pleafed 
with the following copious extract : 

‘ Coal not only forms the refiduum of all vegetable fubfances, that 
have undergone a flow and {mothered combuttion, that is, to which 
the free accefs of air has been prevented, but alfo of all putrid vege- 
table and animal bodies ; hence it is found in vegetable and animal 
manures that have undergone putrefaétion, and 1s the true bafis of 
their ameliorating powers ; if the water that pafles through a putre- 
fying dunghill be examined, it will be found of a brown colour, and 
if {ubjeéted to evaporation, the principal part of the refiduum will be 
found toconfift of coal *. Ail foils fleeped in water cormmunicate the 
fame colour to it in proportion to their fertility, and this water being 
evaporated leaves alfo a coal, as M. M. Haflenfratz and Fourcroy at- 
teft+. They alfo obferved that fhavings of wood being left in a moift 
_ place for nine or ten months began to receive the fermentative motion, 

and being then {pred on land, putrified after fome time and proved 
excellent manure t. Coal, however, cannot produce its beneficial 
efivéts but in as much as it is foluble in water; the means of render- 
ing it foluble are not as yet well afcertained ; neverthelefs it is even 
now ufed as a manure, and with good effect ||. In truth, the ferti- 
lizing powers of putrid animal and vegetable fubftances were fully 
known even in the remoteft ages, but moft fpeculatits have hitherto 
attributed them to the oleaginous, mucilaginous, o7 faline particles 
then developed, forgetting that land is fertilized by faring and durn- 
ing, though the oleaginous and muacilaginous particles are thereby 
confumed or reduced to coal, and that the quantity of mucilage, oil, 
or falt in fertile land is fo {mall that it could not contnbute the 100cth 
part of the weight of any vegetable, whereas coal is fupplied not only 
by the land but alfo by the fixed air combined with the earths, and 
alfo by that which is conftanthy fet loofe by various proceffes, and foon 
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precipitates by the fuperiority of its {pecitic gravity, and is then con- 
denfed in, or mechanically abforbed by foils or concained in dew. 
Lands, which contain iron in a femicalcined itate, are thereby enabled 
to decompofe fixed air, the iron, by the help of water, gradually ate 
traGting the pure air which enters into the compojition of fixed air, as 
Mr. Gadolin has fhewn *, a difcovery which appears to me among 
the mott important of thefe later times; but thefe calces of iron may 
again be reftored to their former ftate by union with oleaginous fub- 
ftances, as Mr. Beaumé has noticed, and this is one of the benefits 
refulting from the application of dung before it has fully putrefied ¢. 
Hence we may underftand how foils become eifate and exhauiied, this 
effect arifing in a great meafure from the gradual lofs of the carbonic 
principle d polited by vegetable and animal manures, and from them 
pafling into the growing vegetables, and aiio trom the lofs of the 
fixed air contained in the argiilaceous part of the foil, which is decom- 
pofed by vegetables, and from the calcination of the ferruginous par- 
ticles contained in the foil. I fay in great mea/ure, becaufe other 
caufes contribute to the diminution of fertility, which fhall prefently 
be mentioned. Hence alfo we fee why lands paftured remain longer 
fertile than thofe whofe vegetable crop is carried off, as much of the 
carbonaceous principle is reftored by the excrements of the pafiuring 
animals... why fome crops exhault more than others, becaute corn, 
and particularly wheat, contains more of the carbonic principle than 

rafles, and very little of its exuviz are left behind... why fallows 
are of fome ufe, as the putrefaction of the roots of weeds and the ab- 
forption of fixed air by clays, are thereby promoted...why vege- 
tables thrive moft in the vicinity of towns, becaufe the carbonic prin- 
ciple is copioufly difperfed by the fmoak of the various combuitibles 
coniumed in inhabited places—why foot is fo powerful a manure—why 
burning the clods of grafly land contributes fo much to its fertility, 
and then only when the fire is {methered and coal produced, befides 
many other agricultural phzenomena too tedious to relate; but I mutt 
not omit that the phofphoric acid is found in coal, and this enters into 
the compofition of many vegetables.’ 

Charcoal is, next to water, the moft copious ingredient in 
vegetables. It conftitutes one-fifth of the weight of beech 
wood and one-feventh of that of clover. Analogous to this 
fubflance, in its nature and effects, is the carbonic gas, which 
the experiments of M. Ruckert fully demonftrate to promote 
the growth of plants. This elaftic fluid is probably decompoled, 
and its oxygene perfpired, by the affiftance of light. 

Earths, particularly the calcareous, which is contained in 
rain-water, contribute beneficially to the nutriment of plants. 
A proper mixture of the fimple earths appears the beft adapted 
to promote vegetation. Nay, the feveral earths, with the con- 





« * if Chym. An. 1791. 53.’ 
* + The affinities of coal and iron to pure air vary with the tem- 
perature.’ 
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currence of water and air, have often been regarded as the fole 
food of plants. This opinion, however, was lately difproved by 
M. Giobert, who found that grain would not vegetate in the 
various compounds of the primitive earths moiftened with pure 
water, but that corn grew luxuriantly when the carbonic prin- 
ciple was fupplied by the liquor of dung-hills. “Uhe abfolute 
quantity of earth contained in vegetables is very {mall indeed, 
not amounting to a hundredth pert of their weight. ‘The pro- 
portions of the feveral terrene ingredients vary much in differesic 
{pecies of plants. We ihall pretent a fpecimen: 


One hundred parts of 


the lixiviated athcs ot contained of Silex Calx Argill 
Oats > . fs 68 26 6 
y « = a a . 
Potatoes 4 ‘ ‘a 4 65 30 


Earths muft enter into plants either in a ftate of folution or 
of extreme diffufion in water. ‘The filiceous and argiilaceous 
occur in the moft limp'd water: the calcareous may be diflolved 
by means of an exces of carbonic acid gas; or it may be con- 
verted by the fulphuric acid contained in cjays into gypfum, 
which combines with 5co times its weight of water.—dince 
plants derive a portion at Jeaft of their varicus earthy ingredi- 
ents from the foil on which they grow, the reafon is plain why 
Jands become exhaufted by continued cropping, and why they 
retain their vigour longer under the management of proper re- 
tations. Hence likewife the utility of applying limes, marles, 
and other deficient earths. The power of the feveral earths to 
imbibe and hold water is alfo of important application, and is in 
this order argill, magnefia, calx, filex. 

Salts. If we except the compounds of lime with the fulphuric 
and phofphoric acids, falts enter in exceedingly {mall quantities 
into the compofition of vegetables ; fo that they may feem, as in 
animals, to perform the office of a condimentum, or promoter of 
digeftion, rather than that of a pabulum. In parfnipsand potatoes, 
the faline matter nearly equals the weight of the earths; in turnips 
and wheat, it conftitutes but one-third; and in hemp, rye, and 
oats, it amounts only to an eighth part. Alkalis appear to be 
produced by the procefs of vegetation. The fulphat of potafh 
is probably ufeful by promoting the decompofition by water. 
Phofphorated lime exiits the moft copioufly in wheat, and con- 
tributes to the formation of the animal gluten fo abundant in 
that fpecies of grain. Hence the excellence of bone-afhes, asa 
manure for wheat. 

Manures. Thefe are lime, marles, gypfum, afhes, 


charcoal, foap-boilers’? wafte, ftable dung, farm-yard dung, 
5 pounded 
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pounded bones, bone-afh, fea-weed, and the fcourings of old 
ditches. The feveral kinds of dung have been analyfed, and 
afford much variety of products. From the principles repeat- 
edly brought into view, it will be eafy to explain how the ope~ 
rations of fallowing, paring, and burning, contribute to ferti- 
lize the ground. Hence, likewile, the methods fuccefsfully 
practifed for improving different foils. Such as are clayey re- 
quire an addition of the calcareous ingredient and coarfe fand ; 
and therefore marles “wre recommended, efpecially lime-ftone 
gravel. Chalky foils want both the argillaceous and the fandy 
or gravelly ingredients. Sandy foils are corrected by calcareous 
marle, or a mixture of clay and lime. The feveral kinds of 
loam require an intermediate treatment. Boggy foils, after 
draining and burning, fhould be fpred over with gravel and 
lime or calcareous marle. Heaths are deftroyed by lime or 
limeftone-gravel: but dung, fupplying the carbonic principle, 
is a moft beneficial ingredient in all thefe earthy compofts.— 
The fingular advantages of gyp/um as a manure were difcovered, 
in the year 1768, by M. Mayer, a German clergyman. It 
has fince been applied with remarkable fuccefs, not only in 
Germany, but in Switzerland, France, and America. That 
it has not anfwered fo well in England, is probably becaufe the 
calcareous principle generally predominates in our fields. It 
fuits clayey lands beft ; it ought to he fpred in the months of 
February or March, and thinly ftrewed at the rate of eight 
bufhels to the acre. Gypfum appears to promote fertility by 
accelerating fermentation in an eminent degree, and by con- 
tributing towards the nutriment of plants. 

This elaborate eflay concludes with the following paragraph: 


* With refpeé to the queftion at prefent before us, the great defi- 
derata feem to be, ow to render charcoal soluble in water for the pur- 
poles of vegetation? and to difcover that compofition of the different earths 
beft fuited to detain or exhale the due proportion of the average quantity of 
moifture that falls in each particular country? On this relation or adapt- 
ation we have feen that the fertility of each effentially depends ; we 
muft alfo have perceived that toa regular and fy{ftematic improve- 
ment of foils, a knowledge of their defects and the guantum ot their 
effects is abfolutely neceffary. This information can be conveyed 
only by a chymical analyfis. Country farmers (at leaft as long as 
the prefent abfurd mode of education prevails) cannot be expected to 
poffefs fufficient fkill to execute the neceffary proceffes, but country 
apothecaries certainly may. The profit arifing from fuch experiments 
(fhould the public encourage them) would fufficiently excite them to 
acquire a branch of knowledge {fo nearly allied with their profeffion. 
In the mean time foils might be fent to fome tkilful perfons in the ca- 
pital by country gentlemen, who would thus be enabled to afcertain 
and appreciate the advantage attending {uch refearches, and enlighten 
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and encourage their more ignorant. and difhdent neighbours. Many 
of them might perhaps feel a tafte for occupations of this nature, occu- 
pattons which not only fully fuffice to fill up the many vacant hours and 
days which the folitude of a country life muft frequently leave them, 
but are morcover fweetened by the pleafing recolle&tion that of all 
others they tend moft directly to the general happinefs of mankind.’ 


Thefe views are liberal; they are beneficent ; and we with 
to fee them realized. Agriculture, that genuine fource of 
health and innocence, invites and deferves the labours of phi- 
lofophic refearch. Among the antient’Romans, the primitive 
occupation of hufbandry held a diftinguifhed rank. When the 
chains of feudal defpotifm were extended over Europe, the cul- 
ture of the ground fickened under the languid efforts of a 
degraded and opprefled peafantry. Meanwhile the mechanic 
arts found fhelier in the cities, imperceptibly rofe to confe- 
quence, and obtained, by the influence of that wealth which 
they attracted, exclufive privileges and valuable immunities. 
From thefe abodes of protected induftry, fome gleams of free- 
dom and animation were afterward refle€ted on the inhabitants 
of the country: but in fcarcely any of the modern ftates have 
the rural labours regained their due ftation. Enterprize, fkill, 
and capital have been enticed into the precarious channels of 
trade and manufactures. Agriculture is too generally thought 
an ignoble profeflion, which requires neither parts nor inven- 
tion ; and the vile remains of feudal Jaws ftill continue to 
deprefs its creative exertions. What progrefs it has made, 
particularly in our own times, is to be afcribed folely to the 
awakened energies of men, which have triumphed over the 
fpirit of municipal regulations. Whether the light of fcience 
is likely, for many years hence, to render any very material 
fervice to the practice of hufbandry, will admit of fome doubt. 
Experiments on vegetation are unavoidably fubje@ed to the 
operation of a crowd of contemporaneous caufes, and thefe of- 
ten obfcure, which make it extremely difficult to affign the 
effeA due to each. The multiplicity of circumftances with 
which they are involved obliges them to be indefinitely multi- 
plied and varied ; and the flow procefs of nature, by which 
they are conduéted, neceflarily prolongs the period of their 
conclufion. ‘Till decifive refults are obtained, fcience may be 
ufefully employed in the way of induction, to trace out general 
principles from the collective obfervation and experience, how- 
ever limited or imperfect, of practical farmers. Fertility, un- 
queftionably, depends much on the conftitution of the foil: but 
its texture and other properties probably conduce more eflen- 
tially to that end than the nice adjuftment of its elementary in- 


gredients. It needs little reflection to convince us that. plants 
cannot 
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cannot derive the whole, nor even the principal part, of their 
folid matter from the ground. ‘They muft poflefs, therefore, a 
power of converting air and water into their proper fubftance, 
Perhaps the charcoal, which appears fo important in the vege~ 
table ceconomy, is chiefly feparated from the carbonic gas 
diffufed through the atmofphere, of which it conftitutes a 
hundredth part. Thefe fecretions, however, muft coft the 
plants anceffort, which, if auxiliary nutriment be too fcantily 
fupplied by the foil, will mount to fuch a pitch as to exhauft 
them and caufe them to ficken and pine. We feldom confider 
that thefe organic bodies poffefs the principle of life. This is 
the main object to which our inquiries fhould be dire@ed. The 
various manures, it is highly probable, are ufeful principally by 
ating as ftimulants, which excite the vafcular fy{tem in vege- 
tables to perform vigoroufly its proper functions. ‘The emi- 
nent advantages of dung itfelf in fertilizing land cannot be at- 
tributed fpecially to the carbone which it fupplies ; for, after it 
is reduced by age into perfect mould, it produces very flight 
effets : it becomes effete, a mere caput mortuum. Hence cal- 
Careous matters have a more permanent influence. ' 


SCIENCE. Chemi/ftry. 


1. A method of preparing a fulpbureous Medicinal Water. By 
the Rev. kdward Kenney.—It is directed to grind four drachms 
of the flowers of fulphur with an equal quantity of magnefia 
in a glafs mortar, to work up the mafs gradually with water to 
the amount of a quart, and then to pour the liquid mixture into 
a clofe veflel, which may be conveniently fhaken two or three 
times every day for three weeks, After it has now fettled for 
two days, the liquor is to be decanted. ‘Ihe fame ingredients 
will impregnate a like quantity of water two or three times, to 
an equal degree of ftrength. One ounce of this folution, di- 
luted with a quart of pure water, forms a medicine fit for ufe, 
It is an effectual remedy for the chronic rheumatifm and for all 
cutaneous diforders. It alfo proves beneficial in cafes of fcro- 
fula and of worms. 

2. On the foluticn of lead by lime. By Robert Percival, 
M.D. M.R.1. A.—The milled lead which lined the infide of 
a water ciflern being much corroded, the plumber employed 
to repair it imputed the accident to fome mortar, which had 
fallen and lodged at the bottom of the ciftern. This obferva- 
tion prompted Dr. Percival to make feveral experiments, with 
a view of afcertaining the action of lime on lead. The refule 
was that lime ats imperfectly, if at all, on lead, without the 
affiftance of air to oxydate the metal. He therefore tried the 
effects produced on lead at its different ftages of oxydation. 

Twelve 
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Twelve ounce meafures of pure lime water, kept warm in 
three clofe veffels for a month, were found to have diffolved 
each 5 grains of minium, 6 grains of litharge, and 10 grains 
of the oxyd of lead precipitated from the nitric acid by ammo- 
niac. It appeared that the prefence of atmofpheric air was ne- 
ceflary to the produétion of the black precipitate afforded by 
the folution, in contaét with fulphurated hydrogenous gas- 
Dr. P. conje€tures, with much probability, that this com- 
pound gas being decompofed by the oxygene contained in com- 
mon air, its fulphur is let loofe, and combines with the lead, to 

form a kind of galena in the humid way. | 
3. Experiments on a new earth found near Strontion in Scot- 
land. By Richard Kirwan, Efq. LL. D. &c.—The recondite 
diftin€tions of mineral fubftances are often as important in 
{cientifical inveftigations, as thofe which are more obvious and 
apparent. ‘The difcoveries of the difference between plum- 
bago and molybdena, iron and manganefe, the calcareous and 
the barytic earths, have eflentially contributed to the advance- 
ment of chemical knowlege. Repeated occurrences evince the 
danger of relying too confidently on pre-conceived theories. 
We are here made acquainted with a new earth, analogous in 
appearance to the calcareous and barytic, but actually different 
from them, and qualified to occupy an intermediate place. 
Dr. Kirwan received the firft notice of this fubftance, which 
he calls the ffrontionite, from the ingenious Dr. Crawford, in 
the year 1790. His attentien was afterward attracted by an 
account of it which M. Sulzer inferted in the Miner’s Journal 
for February 1791. Yet our author’s experiments on the 
Strontion earth were not begun till OGtober 1793. Its fpecific 
gravity is from 3.4 to 3.6; its colour is whitifh with a green 
caft: it is of a medium hardnefs and tranfparency: it pre- 
fents a ftriated fracture, and is very brittle. Expofed to a heat 
of 130° of Wedgwood’s pyrometer, in common clay crucibles, 
it very readily vitrifies where it touches the fides of the cru- 
cible. ‘Three parts of it to one of argill, urged with a heat of 
150°, melted into a black compound mafs, above enamel and 
below porcelain. ‘The fame experiment performed with com- 
mon lime afforded only porcelain. A mixture of 67 parts of 
filex, 23 of argill, and 10 of ftrontionite, melted at the 
114° into a greyifh white porcelain: but, when common 
lime was fubftituted, it required a heat of 145° to run into a 
femi-tranfparent frothy enamel. in general, the ftrontion 
lime is more eafily fufed, and might be advantageoufly em- 
ployed as a tlux in certain refractory ores. It has a ttronger 
talte than common lime, and is a much better teft of the pre- 
fence of carbonic acid gas. The Strontion lime heats more 
violently 
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violently when wetted, and diflolves more copioufly in water : 
but the moft rematkable circumftance Is that a faturate folution 
of this new lime, fet in a cool place, will fhoot into tranfpa- 
rent rhomboidal cryftals. The ftrontionite diflolves very rea~ 
dily and with confiderable effervefcence in the marine acid. 
The addition of the fulphuric, tariaric, and faccharine acids 
produces copious and almoft infoluble precipitates. Carbo- 
nated alkalis and lime, but not carbonated barytes, likewife 
occafion precipitates. Strontionite will hardly diffolve in the 
nitric acid, unlefs this be confiderably diluted. ‘lhe folution 
will not, like that of barytes, difcolour litmus. By flow eva- 
poration, it yields cryftals, which deécrepitate and fufe in the 
fire. The fulphuric acid has fcarcely any action on this ftone, 
if not much diluted. The acetous acid diflolves it feebly, and 
affords ftelliform efflorefcent cryttals.—The affinities of the 
Strontion earth feem molt to approach thofle of the barytie, 
but they are inferior in degree.—We underftand that Mr, 
Hope, profeflor of chemiftry at Glafgow, has gone over the 
{ame ground, in a paper lately read before the Royal Society of 
s-dinburgh. 

4. On the pewer of fixed cauflic a‘kaline falts to preferve the ficfo 
of animals from putrefaciion. ina letter to the Rev. George 
Graydon, from the Rev. Hugh Hamilton, D.D. &c— 
This article was occafioned by the ingenious theory of Mr, 
Graydon already confidered, to which itis intended as a fup- 
plement. Yet it has no immediate reference to the (udje& in 
queftion ; for the property of cauitic alkali to refift putrefac- 
tion cannot be legitimately extended to quicklime, though both 
thefe fubltances have been comprehenced under the loofe deno- 
mination of alkaline falts. “The Dean argues, indeed, rather 
whimfically, but the hiittory which he gives of his pregreffive 
conjectures is curlous and amuling, Nor is the antileptic 
quality of potafh to be reckoned a novelty. During the hard- 
fhips of their memorable ftruzele for emancipation, the Ame- 
ricans were often obliged, by the want of regular fupplies, to 
ufe frefh wood-afhes inftead of common falc in curing their 
provifions. 


SCIENCE. Aitislogy. 


On the nature and limits of Certainty and Probability. By the 
Rev. George Miller, t.1.C.D. & M.R.I. A.—This dif- 
courfe does not claim the merit of much novelty or depth of 
penetration, but it is feniible, perfpicuous, and orthodox. The 
author endeavours to fhew that the abjirufe queftions of caufe 
and effect, of liberty and neceility, are placed beyond the reach 
of the human faculties. To fuppert this mortifying pofition, 
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he leads forth in hoftile array the redoubted champions of 
metaphyfics. Where the conteft remains undetermined, he 
infers that it cannot be decided in the prefent condition of man. 
The arguments employed by Berkley, Hume, Prieftley, and 
Gregory, pafs under fuccinét review. That the Neceflarians 
have been guilty of fallacious reafoning feems not fully efta- 
blithed : but their late antagonift is plainly convisted of mif- 
taking the nature and extent of the fubject in debate. To ufe 
Mr. Miller’s own words—* The attempts made by Dr. Prieftley 
and Mr. Hume to eftablith the doétrine of Neceffity, have, f 
imagine, been fhewn to belong to that clafs of inconclufive 
reafoning which logicians denominate Petitio Principii, and 
Dr. Gregory’s attempt to overthrow it to belong to the clafs 
called Jenoratio Elenchi; whilt on the queftion of Materialiim 
Doétor Prieftiey and Bifhop Berkley refute each other by con- 
tradictory argumerts.’ 

To follow the author’s train of argumentation would draw 
us into a maze of unprofitable fpeculations. We will only ob- 
ferve that he fhews a difpofition to adopt certain metaphyfical 
axioms, which he deems to be felf-evident, but which are really 
the aflumptions of vulgar experience, and conflitute the great 
fource of error ‘and perplexity in fpeculative philofophy. 

Science. Md: (cellaneous. 

1. On anew kind of portable Barometer for meafuring heights. 
By the Rev. James Archibald Hamilton, D.D. M.R.1. A. 
‘Thofe who are acquainted with the exquifite mechanifm of the 
famous Kamiden will hardly be inclined to admire the improve- 
ment here propofed. Inftead of the leathern bag which con- 
fines the mercury in the common portable barometer, Dr. 
Hamilton fubftitutes a cylindrical ciftern of ivory with a 
fcrewed bottom and an open top, fomewhat contracted into a 
fhouider that receives internally a found, clean, and porous 
cork, through which the glafs tube is nicely inferted and pufhed 
down midway. ‘Ihe conttruétion depends on this principle, 
that fpungy cork affords a ready pafiage through its pores to 
the particles of air, but prevents the eicape of quickfilver, un- 
Jefs a very powerlul preilure be applied. ‘The faét, however, 
is not precilely ftated. It is not through the pores of that fub- 
ftance, but through the minute interftices between the cork and 
the infide of the ivory cylinder, that the air infinuates itfelf. 
Accordingly, fome caution and experience are requifite to pre- 
vent the ftopper from being fitted too tight. Nor can the ob- 
ferver be always aflured that the confinement of the cork will 
occafion no inaccuracy in the refults ; for it will evidently re- 
quire a coniiderable time, through the extremely flender coms 
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munications, to reftorethe balance between the external and 
internal air, if ever that balance can rigoroufly obtain. Dr. BH. 
gives very copious and circumftantial direciions for the con- 
ftruction, adjuftment, and application of this inftfument. He 
remarks that mercury is be{t cleaned by fhaking it repeatedly 
in a phial with frefh portions of water; a procefs of which we 
have ofien experienced the benefit, “lo correct the errors of 
altitude caufed by the fluctuation of the furface of mercury in 
the bafon, he advifes us to compute tables from the propor- 
tion which the aperture of the tube bears to that of the cylinder. 
The precepts for calculating heights from obfervations of the 
barometer are prefented by him fomewhat fimpliiied, and in 
a practical form. He propofes to delineate vertical fections 
of a country, by means of a feries of fuch obfervations takeu 
during fettled weather.—An engraving 1s added. 

2. A letter to the author of the preceding paper, with remarks 
and hints for the further improvement of barometers. Ly H. Ha- 
milton, D. D. Dean of Armagh, F.R.S. & M.R.LA— 
As the pores of cork may in time become choaked with duit or 
humidity, the Dean propofes that the box fhould have a top 
of ivory with a hole to drop in a floating gage, and which 
might be occafionally ftopped with a peg or fcrew, to render 
the inftrument fafely portable. Inftead of making tables fer 
correcting the error occafioned by the variation of the level of 
the mercury in the bafon, he thinks it would be more conve-~ 
nient to contract proportionally the divilions of the fcale. ‘This 
obvious plan is illuftrated at great length. It is fuggefted that 
thefe clofe barometers would anfwer equally at fea. The hint 
deferves attention. In reality, the very defects of the con- 
{truciion of fuch inftruments prove advantageous on fhip- 
board ; fince, being very gradually affeCled by any change, 
they are lefs apt to be difturbed by the working of the veiiei. 
The profecution of this idea may lead to the invention of 
that great defideratum, the marine barometer. 

3. Extraé from a paper on furveying. By Thomas Meagher, 
near Palace Grene, in the county of Limerick.—The purport 
of this extract is to recommend, for the convenience of the 
land furveyor, inftead of the uniform partition of the compafs 
into degrees, an unequal divifion which fhall exhibit, on in- 
{ipection, with fufficient precifion, the fine and cofine of the 
angle meafured, and thus fupercede the neceflity of having 
recourle to trigonometrical tables.—-A drawing is annexed. 


[Zo be continued, | Lees.. ~ ° 
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Are. VIII. A fourne »y over Land to India, partly by a Route never gone 
befire by any Exropean. By Donald Campbell, “of Barbreck, Eig. 
who formerly commended a Regiment of Cavalry in the Service 
of his Highnefs the Nabob of the Carnatic. In a Series of Letters 
to his Son. Comprehendi ing his Shipwreck, and Imprifonment with 
Hyder Alli, and his fubfequent Negociations and Tranfadtions in 
the alt. gto. pp. 504. al. ase Boards. Owen. 1795. 


RAVELLERS, who have been thrown into a variety of new 
and affcéting fituations, can fcarcely rehearfe their event- 
ful ftory to their friends without being importuned to public- 
ation; and, when they perceive the attention and tears which 
the loote recital affords, a with mutt be felt to yield to the im- 
alte end to give to the varied tale the advantages of ar- 
angemnent and of corre dition. This may have been one 
se a with Mr. Campbell for giving his adventures to 
the public: but he appears to have been actuated by higher mo- 
tives than the gratification of curioiity, and the vanity of au- 
thorfhin. The narrative before us was penned with a principal 
view to the improvement of his children; and, though the 
bare incidents are fuffcient to make the work interefting, it Is 
evident that, in many places, they are related lefs for their own 
fake than for that of the obfervations and refle€tions which are 
deduced from them. The letters do him credit as a man and as 
a parent; and, if they be deemed more in number than was 
abfolutely vagge te er now and then open to the charge 
of being prolix, they altogether form, neverthelefs, a valuable 
and amufing publication. A work like this has, in one refpeét, 
an advantage over thofe books of voyages and travels which are 
written on the Spur of the occafion ; for it abounds with matured 
reflections, and contains the travels of the writer’s mind, to- 
gether with his bodily peregrinations. “The one may be more 
entertaining to the curfory reader, but the other will mere con- 
tribute to enlighten and improve mankind ; nor are we difpofed 
to object to the {me}! of the lamp, when the page di{covers the 
writer's purpofe to be virtuous and philanthropic. 

With Mr, C.’s obfervations, ftriures, and ironical ftrokes, 
we are not a little pleafed: but he will pardon us if, while we 
fincerely thank him for the pleafure which he has afforded US, 
we fhould defire the reader not to forget that the firft part of the 
journey does not come under the defcription in the titl—a 
route never gone before by any European. The firft portion of the 
volume is apn by accounts ot Oflend, Bruges, Ghent, 

srull is » Lie ALD <-la- Chapelle, Juliers, Cologne, Frank- 
fort, lonfpr nity , rent, Venice, Zante, Alexandria, and 
Cyprus. Ail this is old ground, which has been frequently 
trodden and as onen defer bed. The authcr, however, has 
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compe nfated for the want of novelty of defcription, by thickly 
{ 


interweaving with his narrative his fentiments as a philofopher, 
politician, and philanthropift ; fome of w hich, before we follow 
him over the immenfe diftricts of Afia, it may not-be amifs to 
tranfcribe, by way of bringing the reader acquainted with him. 

Mr. Campbell ftyles * commerce that flu@uating will-with-a- 
wifp, that leads ftates in hot purfuit after it, to entrap amet 
ultimately into mires and precipices, and which, when caugh 
ftays till it extinguithes the fp:rit of freedom in a nation, rehaes 
its people into feeble flaves, and there leaves them to poverty 
and contempt.’ (Part I. p. 27.) 

In another place, (part I. 4 125,) he calls © manufecures 
the firft root of low vices, and commerce the great inftigator of 
war,’ and congrat ulates the Tyroleie that thefe arts have not 
found theit way into their rich and romantic country He deno- 
minates ¢ war the firft mifcry of mankind,’ difcriminates arif= 
tocracy from the oppreffion of a chief, by calling it * every-day 
defpotifm ;? and attributes the flavery of mankind not to 
{ceptered tyrants, their legions, and their (caffolds, but to Cpi- 
nion, which, under the management of fraud and impofture, he 
accufes of being the engine that forges their fetters. (P. 45.) 

The topics on which he moftly defcants are Liber: (y and an 
abhorrence of Bigotry and Superitition. He has no patience in 
his account of the catholic caueches in the ] Nether! ands. He 
calls them ‘ toy-fhops ;” and, after having mentioned fome 
fupernatural curiofities exhibited in the cathedral of Bruffels, 
(viz. three hofts or wafers which the prietts aflert, and the peo- 
ple believe, were in the year 1639 flabbed by a Jew and bled 
profufely,) he breaks out into the — exclamation : 

‘ Great Goo ! what an opprobrium to the human inderflanding, 
that, at the time when the mind of man 1s fof iciently enlightened to 
avoid the weaknefs of fhameful creduity, a whole people fhould ftoop 
to fuch extravagant impofition ! what a fhame to juftice and honefty, 
that thofe who are traited to guard the riglts of a people, and who 
certainly are too well informed to yie ld their belief to {uch traf, 
should yet join in, and give the weight of their authority to fo grofs, 
fo wic ked a deception on a community !” 

On religious perfecution, Mr. C. makes the following ju- 
dicious remarks : 


* Combating opinion by force is fo abfurd, that ] am fure thofe who 
have attempted it pever could fatrer tnemfe!ves with the iphtett 
hopes of fuccefs. Jt is therefore clear, that it was in mous es very 
different from real wifhes for the eternal welfare of man’s foul, that 
religious perfecution originated. Political fineffe and ftate ?! ratageirys 
are the parents of perfecrtion ; and until every confitution is chan 
purged of religious prejudices; it muit continue to be clogged with eb- 
Rructions, and involved in confunon. If it be objested that certain 
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religious feéts are hoflile to certain flates, it may be anfwered, tha? 
they are fo becaufe the ftate is hoflile to them. Ceafe to perfecute, 
and they will ceafe to be hoftile—Swhlata caufa tollitur effrtius. It is 
folly, broad folly, to fuppofe that there are in any particular religion, 
feeds of hoftility to government, any more than In any particular name, 
complexion, ftature, or colour of the hair. Pur, for experiment, alt 
the men in the kingdom, of above five feet ten inches height, under 
tefts and difqualifications, (and it would be full as rational as any other 
tefts,)—and, my life for it, they would become holtle, and very 
juftly too; for there is no principle, human or divine, that enforces 
our attachment to that government which refufes us protection, much 
lefs to that which brands us with difqualifications, and ftigmatizes us 
with unmerited marks of inferiority.’ 

Having thus enabled our readers to judge of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s complexion of mind and turn of fentiment, we fhal! 
haften to attend him ; and, omitting the details of the firft Part 
for the reafons above afligned, we fhall confider his journey as 
commencing at Aleppo: noticing fome of its principal inci- 
dents, as well as detailing fome of the information with which 


it abounds. 

During Mr. Campbell’s ftay at Aleppo, he took pains, he 
tells us, to underftand the true nature of the Turkifh con- 
ftitution and government; a fhort account of which, in order 
to correct the errors and miftakes of Europeans, is fubjoined : 


‘ The Turkifh government is grofsly mifreprefented. Were out 
opinions to be directed by the general belief of Europeans we 
fhould fuppofe that the life and property of every being in that vaitem 
pire were irremediably at the mercy af the Grand Seignior—and that, 
without laws to protect, or any intermediate power whatever to fhie!d 
them, they were entirely fubject to the capricious wiil of an inex- 
orable tyrant, who, ftimulated by cruelty, fharpened by avarice, and 
unre{trained by any Jaw human or divine, did every thing to oppref: 
his fubjeéts, and carry deftru€tion among mankind. I firmly belteve, 
that, from the combination of ideas arifing from thofe prejudices, 
there are few Chriftians who thiak or hear of the Grand Turk, thar 
do not, by an involuntary aét of the mind, inftanily think of 
blood and murder, ftrangling with bow-ftrings, and flicing off heads 
with cimeters. 

« As there is no part of your education more near my heart than 
the eradicating illiberal prejudices from your mind, and fortifying 
you againft their affaults; I find it impoflible to refrain from giving 
you my opinion of the Turkifh government, which I have been ue 
fome pains to collect, as well from oral information as from the belt 
authors; and which, though very far from what a generous and 
univerfally philanthropic difpofiuon would with them to have, is very 
different from that which is generaliy attributed to them, and 
unqueftionably far more limited in its powers than the governments 
of feveral Chriftian countries [ could mention. 

‘ The conftitution of that country is laid down exprefsly in the 
Koran. The Emperor of Turkey (commonly called the Grand 
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Seignior) is a defcendant of Mahomet, who pretended he had the 
Koran from heaven ; and he isas much bound by the inftitutes of that 
book as any fubjeét in his realm—is liable to depofition as they to 
punifhment for breach of them, and indeed has been more than once 
depofed, and the next in fucceffion raifed to the throne. ‘Thus far, it 
is obvious, his power is limited and under controul. But that is not 
all—it is equally certain that the Turkifh government is partly repub- 
lican ; for, though the people at large have no fhare in the legiflation, 
and are excluded by the Koran from it (which Koran has eftablifhed 
and precifely afcertained their rights, privileges, and perfonal fe- 
curity), yet there is an intermediate power which, when roufed to 
exertion, is ftronger than the Emperor’s, and ftands as a bulwark 
between the extremes of defpotifm and them. ‘This body is THE 
U.ama, compofed of all the members of the church and the law, fu- 
perior to any nobility, jealous of their rights and privileges, and 
partly taken from the people, not by ele&ion, but by profeflion and 
talents.—-In this body are comprifed the Moulahs, the hereditary 
and perpetual euardians of the religion and laws of the empire : they 
derive their authority as much as the Emperor from the Koran, and, 
when neceflary, aét with all the firmnefs refulting from a conviction 
of that authority; which they often demonftrate by oppofing his 
meafures, not only with impunity, but with fuccefs. Their perfons 
are facred; and they can, by means of the unbounded refpe@& in 
which they are held, roufe the people to arms, and proceed to de- 
pofe, But, what is much more, the Emperor cannot be depofed 
without their concurrence.’ 

Nox is our traveller anxious to do juftice merely to the con- 
fitution of the Turkifh government, but alfo to the morals 
and religion of the people, to the latter of which he difplays 
fome partiality: but, in his eulogy on the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
which he thinks © meritorious in the eye of an all-feeing Provi- 
dence, on account of the purity of the motive,’ he forgets his 
ridicule of the fuperftition of the well-meaning Papifts :—the 
purity of whofe motives may be as unqueftionable as thofe of 
the Turkifh devotees. Among the doéirines falfely afcribed to 
the Mohammedan religion, he mentions the exclufion of women 
from Paradife. He calls this, as other writers have ftyled it, 
an abfurd charge, and afleris that the Mohammedan women 
have their fafts, ablutions, and other rites, which are deemed 
necefiary to falvation. 

‘To the amufement derived from his inquiries into the re- 
iigion and government of the Turks, our traveller added that 
which refults from curfory obfervatiens by frequenting the 
itreet-broils, coffee-houfes, puppet-fhews, ftory-tellers, &c. of 
Aleppo, and perhaps had made himfelf thoroughly acquainted 
with the various fcenes of a Turkifh city, had not fome dif- 
agreeable circumftances of private hiftory haitened his de- 
parture. 
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Now his difficulties begin. ‘To traverle the country from 
Aleppo to Bagdad, he is forced to aflume a Tartar difguife, ta 
fubmit himfelf to a Tartar guide, and to be treated as his flave, 


while Mr. C.’s own fervant was to act as interpreter, Of 


the charadler and adiontnefs of this Tartar guide, the author 
affords us an entertaining defeription; and he much interefts us 
in the accounts which he gives of himfclif and of his companion 
through this long journey, “(about 1r4co miles,) during which ne 
was at the difpota! of the Tartar. Ie appears that this Afiat 

was unremiiting!y attentive to fulfil his engagement to cariy 
the European through all the difficulties, which either climate, 
political circumftances, or prejudice, threw in the way, and to 
deliver him fafe at Bagdad: but this did not interrupt his 
doing a little bufinefs for himfelf when an opportunity offered, 
Ladies, it is well known, area fpecies of merchandice in the 
Eat. The Vartar guide had made a purchaie of fome young 


atrsite 


wonen; and the following anecdote on their mode of tra- 
velling will at fill excite a {mile, {con to be fucceeded by pity ; 

« Cne morning I was awakened before day-break with a bullies in 
the caravanfera where we leead. I conjectured that the Tartar was 
preparing to get forward, and rofe in order to lofe no time. I wa3 
fo far right in my conjectures: the horfes were ready, and I came 
out to mount, and was very much furprifed to fee feveral horfes be- 
tore me loaded with fomething which itood ereét from their backs, 
and which I had barely light to mikes were not men. I concluded 
that they were bales of merchandize Brevi edina peculiar form, and 
afked no quettions till full day-light difclofed to me that they were 
human creatures tied up in facks, oa fattened aftride on the horfes’ 
backs. ‘There was a flrange union of horror and oddity in the con- 
ception, that {truck me at once with a mixed emotion of indignation, 
pity, and mirth.—'The former however got the better, and | afked 
my fervant with fome warmth what it meant.—He faid that the facks 
contained fome young women whom the Tartar bought.—‘* Good 
Gop !”” faid I, ** is it pollible that he can have bought Sais fe- 
males to treat them with fo littie tendernefs?’? ** He has bought 
them,’’ returned my fervant, * in the way of traffic, not for plea- 
fure.’’ 

«¢ Sunpofe he has,”’ faid I,  funpofe even they were men, not to 
mention young women, how can he imagine that they will farvive 
this? ‘Tied up and fweltered in a fack— fattened crofs- legs on a horfe, 
and driven at fuch an amazing rate (for by this time we had fet fan 
ward, and meee ‘Tartar was whipping the horfes up all the time, 
and driving them on)-—how is it poflible they can furvive? ‘I hey 
muit be ade ered —they muft be fhattered to pieces —- they muit be 
tripped, excoriated, and tortured to death !’ 

‘< If 1 might prefume to advife,’’ faid he, * r would fay thet yeu 
had better rmake no remarks upon it ; it w oda orl y get them perhaps 
worle treated, and rgife his anger againit you.’ 
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To conclude, I took his ad "ICC, and kept my mind to myfelf. 
‘The unfortunate women were in this manner carried lifty miles, at 
the end of which their tender-hcarted purchafer difpofed of them in 
fome way of keeping ull his return; when I fuppole they were to be 
carried back in facks aflride upon horfes, all the way to aleppo, 
there to be fold to the higheift bidder.’ 

Between Moful and Bagdad, they overtook fome individuals 
of a Mohammedan fect, who fubfift on the credulity of the 
people: but the Tartar’s reflections, on encountering thefe re- 
ligious impoftors, may induce a hope that the inbabitants of 
this part of the world are beginning to open their eyes. The 
following is the account which our intelligent and réflein: y 


wavelion ; gives of this adventure : 
Pe F 


« As we rode along we overtook feveral times fraggling callenders 
a kind of Mahomedan monks, who profeis poverty and great fa ne- 
tity §, they were dreffed all in rags, covered with filth, carried a 
gourd, by way of bottle, for water—I prefume fometimes for wine 
too—and bore in their hands a long pole decorated with rags, and 
pieces of cloth of various colours. They are fuppofed by the vulgar 
to have fupernatural powers : but Iiaflan, who feemed to have cauglit 
all his ideas from his betters, expreffed no fort of opinion of then; 
he Jeland to them *, and gave them money, however. IJtwas ex- 
traordinary enough, that they were all in one ttory—all were gcing 
on 2 pilgrimage to Mecca—or, as they call it, Heae. 

As foon as everwe got out of their fight and hearing, Hafan fhook 
his head, and repeated ‘* Hadje, Hadje !”’ feveral times doub tingly, 
and grinned, as he was accuitomes to do when he was dilplealed, 
without being able to manifeft anger. ‘* Hadje!’’ he would cry, 
*‘ Hadje, Hadje!’? I afked him what he meant; and he faid, that 
thete fellows were no more going to Mecca than I was. ‘*] have a 
thoufand and a thoufand times,’’ faid he, ** met callendeis on the 
read, and always found them facing towards Mecca. If I am going 
fouthwards, I always overtake them; ; if not thward, 1 meet them; 
and all the time they are going wherever their bufinefs carries them. 
I overteok,’’ continued he, ** one of them one day, and I gave him 
aime and paffed him by ; he was coming, he faid, after me, towards 
Mecca: but I halted on purpofe for a day, and he never paffed ; 
and 2 merchant arriving at the fame caravanfera informed me, he had 
met the fame fellow four leagues farther northward ; who had anfw ered 
him with the fame ftory, and {till had his face tow: rds the fouth.’ 

« Fifty years ago, no man in Tarkey would have dared to hold this 
languaye; but every day’s expericnce cvinces that the light of rea- 
fon {preads its rays fait through the world—even through Turkey ; 
aud furnifhes a well founded hope, hat in ancther half century every 
monkith impoftor (1 mean real impottors), whether they be Maho- 
medan monks, or Chriftian monks, will be chafed from fociety, and 
forced to apply to honelt means for fubfittence.’ 


The third Part of this journey contains accounts of Bagdad, 
which Mr. C. fourd by no means to anfwer the defcription 
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given of it inEafterntales ; and of Babylon, which our traveller 
did not fee, as his Armenian hoft informed him that the fight 
vould not recompenfe him for his trouble, fince all that re- 
rained of this once vaft and celebrated city confifled in the 
bare foundations of fome great edifices. 

Shortly afterward, having left Goa in a Portuguefe fnow, in 
order to proceed to Madras, Mr. C. encounters the miferies 
and horrors of a fhipwreck, all the particulars of which he mi- 
nutely and affeétingly defcribes. He efcapes from the dangers 
of the ftormy deep: but he is no fooner out of * perils by 
water,” than perils equally dreadful by land await him. —He is 
thrown on the coaft of Hyder Alli, is made prifoner, with a 
Mr. Hall, by Hyder’s troops, is marched naked under the burn- 
ing fun up the country, is thrown into prifon, is intreated to 
‘accept of a command in Hyder’s army, and on his peremptory 
refufal is threatened with hanging, and endures intolerable 
hardfhips ; which were augmented by the death of his amiable 
companion in mifery, Mr. Hall, whofe irons were riveted to 
his own, and the ftench of whofe putrid corpfe he was obliged 
for a long time to endure, before his cruel tyrants would allow 
the removal.—At laft Mr. C. is releafed from bondage through 
the fuccefs of the 'nglifh arms in India, under General Ma- 
thews, whom he ailifts in obtaining pofleffion of Hydernagur, 

the place of his confinement ; he then proceeds for Bengal; 
vifits various places in the Eat Indies; and, after fome other 
adventures, he returns from China to England. 

While at ‘lanjore, the author was a {pectator of the horrid 
ceremony of a Gentoo woman devoting heifelf on the funeral 
pile with the dead body of her hufband. Perhaps our readers 
may not be difpleafed, if we protract the article by the infer- 
tion of Mr. Campbell’s narrative of this event: 

‘« DescrRIPTION OF THE CEREMONY, 

« The place fixed upon for this tragic feene, was a {mall iflet on 

the bank of one of the branches of the river Cavery, about a mile ta 


the northward of the fort of ‘Tanjore, 

¢ When I came to the fpot, I found the victim, who appeared to 
be not above fixteen, fitune on the grousd, crefied in the Gentoo 
manner, with a white clot h wra oped round her, fome white flowers 
like jeffamins hanging round her neck, and fome of them hanging 
from her hair. ‘There were about twenty women fitting on their hams 
round her, holding a white handkerchief, extended horizontally over 
her head, to fhade her from the fun, which was exceflively hot, it 
being then about noon. 

¢ At about twenty yards from where fhe " fitting, and facing 
her, there were feveral Bramins bufy in conttruting a pile with billets 
of fire wood: the pile was about eight feet t long and four bread. 
They firft began by driving fome uprg ght a es into the ground, and 


then built up the middle to about the nei ght of three feet and a half 


with billets of wood. 
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The dead hufband, who, from his appearance, feemed to be 
about fixty years of age, was lying clote by, fretcned out ona bier 
made of bamboocanes. Four Bramins walked in proceffion three 
times round the dead body, firit in a direction contrary to the fun, 
and afterwards other three times in a direction with the fun, all the 
while mutte ring incantations ; and ateach round or circuit they made, 
they untwilied, and immediately again twiile! up the fmail long lock 
of hair which is left anthaven at the back of their heads. 

‘ Some other Branins were in the mean time employed in fprink~ 
ling water out of a green leaf, rolled up like a cup, upona {mall heap 
of cakes of dry cow dung, with which the pile was afterwards to be 
fet on are. 

‘An old Bramin fat at the north-eaft corner of the pile upon his 
hams, with a pair of {pectacles ons reading, I fuppofe, the Shafer, 
or cher 1 fcriptures, from a book compofed oe Ca ajan leav es, 

‘ Having been prefent now ne arly an hour, I inquired when they 
meant to fet the pile on fire: they anfwered in about two hours. As 
this {pectacle was moi melan we ~~. . tarally truck me with 
horror, and as | had only gone there to aflure mytelf of the — of 


fuch facrifices being made, | went away tov. ards the fort. After [ 


was gone about five hundred Yar iS, ti ey {fe t {ome one to tell] hethey 
would burn immediately ; : on which I returned, and fi noe the woman 


had been moved from where fhe was fitting to the iver, Where the 
Bramins were bath ing her. On taking her out of the water they put 
fome money in her hand, which the di: ope d in the river, and divided 


l Tl, 


among the Bramins: fhe had thea a yellow cloth rolled parually 
round her. ‘They put tome red colour, about tie fize of a fixpence, 
en the centre of her forehead, and rgbbed fomething that appeared 
to me to be clay. She was then led to the pile, roand which fhe 
walked three times as the fun goes: fhe then mounted it at the north- 
eait corner, without any affitance ; and fat herfelf down on the right 
fide of her valinnd, who had been previoufly laid upon the pile. She 
then unfcrewed the pins which failened the je wels of filver rings on 
her arms: after fhe had taken them off, the that them, and ferewed 
in the pins agama, and gave one to each of two women who were 
ffanding : fhe unfcrewed her ear rings and other toys with great com- 

olure, and divided them among the women who were with her. 
There feemed to be fome littie - fquabble about the diftribaution of her 
sewels, which fhe fettied wi th great precihon; and then, falling gently 
backwards, pulled a fold of vellow ck th over her face, turned her 
breait towards her hufband’s fide, and laid ncr right arm over his 
breait; and in this pofture the lee se without m Loving. 

« jot before the Jay cown the Bramins put fome rice in her lap, 
and alfo fome into the mouth and on the long grey beard of her huf- 
bard: they then fprinkled fome water on the head, breaft and teet of 
both, and tied them gently together round the middle with a flender 
bit of rope: t eid then raifed as it were a little wall of wood length- 
ways on two fides of the pile, fo as toraife it 2bove the level of the 
bodies ; and thea put crofs pieces fo as to prevent the billets of wood 
from preiiing on them: they then pourcd on the pile, above where 
the woman lay, a potfal of fomething that appeared to me to be oil ; 
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after this they heaped on more wood, to the height of about four feet 
above where the bodics were built in; fo that all I now faw was a 
Sack of fre wocd. 

« One of the Bramins, I obferved, flood at the end of the pile 
next the woman’s head —was calling to her through the intcrliices of 
the wood, and Jaughed fevera! times during the converfation. Laitly, 
they over{pread the pile with wet firaw , and tied iton with repes. 

¢ A Bramin then took a handful of fraw, which he fet on fire at 
the little heap of burning cakes of cow dung ; and, flanding to wind- 
ward of the pile, he let the wind Crive the flame from the itraw ullit 
eaiched the pile. Fortunately, at tis inflant, the wind rofe much 
higher than it had been any part of the day, and in an infiant the 
flames pervaded the whole pile, and it burnt = creat fury. [ 
Iiftened a few feconds, but cculd not diitingutfh a » thriek s, which 
might perhaps be owing to my being then ‘enaienadl: Ina 
f2w minutes the pile became a h cap of athes 

During the whole time of thi is procefs, w which lafted from firft to 


Jaf above t two hours before we toi 2 fight of the woman by her being 


a Vv cry 


Built up in the middle of the nile > : kept my eves almeft conftantly 
upon her ; and I dectare to Gen that Ll could not perceive, either in 
ker countenance or limbs, the leat trace of either horror, fear, or 
ven hefitation: her countenance was perfectly compofed and placid; 
and fhe was not, I am pofitive, ciher intoxicated or ftupified. 
From feveral circumiances, I thought the Branins exulted in tats 
bellith facrifice, and did not feem at ali difpleated that Europezas 
fhould be witneffes of it.’ 
Mr. C. cetails the hiftory of the Mahratta war, and enters 
into the politics of India: but we do not think ourfelyes 
obliged to follow him into this province. Having made our 
readers acguainted with the contents of the volume, wre iid 
to enabie them to form a tolerable guefs at the kind of tnitruc- 
tion and entertainment which it afturds, we fhall at Py add that 
it profelles to poflefs a merit not comm~nly to be found in pub- 
lications of this nature—a feruputeus adherence to truth, With 
this aflurance on our minds, we cannot take leave without ex- 
grefing our admiration of the fpirit and perfeverance difplayed 
by Mr. Campbell, in furmounting the dificulues and the 
dreadful hardfhips which he has deicribed with fo much feeling 


and ability. Me 
: 00-Y, 
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Art. IX. Obfervatioxs upon the Expediency of revising a La t 
Englifb Verfion of the Epyiles in ibe Nex Ww Tefta ment, Se. jobn 
Symonds, L.L. D. and Profeffor of Modern Fiiftory in the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge. 4to. pp. 130. 6s. fewed. Payne. 1794. 


HIS work is a continuation of the learned Profefior’s Obferv- 
ations on the Gofpel *, publithe ‘d fome years ago, and is a 
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mew proof of his uncommon induftry and abilities. Prefixed 
to thefe obfervations is an anfwer to an anonymous pamphlet, 
calied an Apology for the Liturgy of the Church of England*. This 
pamphiet has been {aid to be the joint production of two bifhops. 
‘Iam much concerned, (fays Dr. Symonds,) for the bench 
of bithops, that any of their order fhould be fufpected of prof- 
tituting their talents to the worft of purpofes ;—for fuch coarfe 
and illiberal terms, fuch falfe and difingenuous dealing, and 
fuch a magilterial pride, were fcarcely ever before tound 
crowded into the narrow compafs of three pages.’ 

This is a weighty charge, but it muft be confefled that Dr. 
§. has flaked out fome folid ground for it in his preface; in 
which he quotes, paragraph by paragraph, that part of the 
apology which concerns him, and gives to each a very fatis- 
factory anfwer.—We will cite the trit as an example : 


‘« Apology. Of all the attempis to recommend an improved tranflation 
6f the bible, that of the egregious Dr. Symonds, in his “© Critical Objerv- 
ations on our present Verfion of the Gofpels and Aits of the Apojtles,’’ ts 
ihe moft extraordinary. Some bows or other the Modern Hiftory Profejor 
bad got it into his head, that “ cur tranflators had not a thorough know- 
ledge of grammar and fyntax.”? 

Anfwer.—* Our apologifts have begun their attack by giving us 
an earneft of their integrity, as well as of their good breeding ; for 
they thought it more futtable to their purpofe to drop the latter claufe 
of this fentence, becaufe it was expreffed with a becoming degree of 
caution. The whole paflage in my effay ttands thus: ‘* The ge- 
neral tenour of their verfion muft induce us to conclude, that they had 
not a thorough knowledge of grammar and fyntax; or, at laf that 
they did not fufficiently attend to the rules of them+.’? Perhaps it 
may feem harth in the opinion of fome pesfons to charge our 
Apologifts with a wilful omiflion; and, to fpeak fairly, if there 
had not been a juit ground for fuch a charge in other places, [ fhould 
have imputed it to their negligence, which however would fcarcely 
have admitted an excufe; but it is evident, that they have fhewn 
more art than honelly in the management of this fhort controverfy ; 
and have been prompted by motives which could not flow from a love 
of truth. As to the point in queftion, I not only got it into my head 
Jone how or other, (to ule their elegant language,) that one of the 
two propofitions ju:t mentioned was well fouaded, but evinced it by 
numerous and folid proofs; nor have thefe champions advanced a 
fingle fyilable to contate them, unlefs {currility be allowed to pafs for 
reatfoning. ‘hey mutt furely have a meaner opinion of the underftand- 
ing of their readers, than they affect to entertain even of mine, if 
they imagine, that Ute want of arguments can be fupplied either by 
banter and ridicule, for which they have no talent; or by polemic 
ribaldry, in which they muit be acknowledged to excel.’ 
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In the fame manly ftyle are all the other objections res 
pelled —but we wifh our readers to perufe them in the pamphlet 
ifcif ; and we promife them both inftruction and entertainment. 

We now come to the Obfervations; which are divided into the 
fame honaber of heads as in the Dodtor’s former eflay, and ar- 
range d in the fame order. Above three hundred pages in the 
epifiles are confidered, and newly tranflated; and, in genera!, 
we venture to fay that thefe tranflations are improvements of 
the public verfion.—In fome things, however, we differ from 
the cuthor. For example; in all thofe pafiages in which the 
verb qwil is ufed to denote inclination or deiire, or in other 
terms iS not auxiliary, we would retain it in a verfion of the 
bble ; declining it like common verbs, J will, thou willeft, he 
willeth, &e. ‘Thus in 1 Cor. iv. 19, which in our vulgar tranf- 
lation is ** But I will come_to you fhortly, if the Lord will ; 
and will know not the fpeech of them that are puffed up, but 


the power 5” which indeed is hardiy intelligible; inftead of 


the alteration propofed by Dr. S. namely, * But L will come to 
vou fhortly, if the Lord be welling, and J will know, &c. ; 
we would thus arrange the paflage : ” "But, if the Lord will it, 7 
foall foon came to you, and fhall know, not the fpeech, but the 
power of thofe who are puffed up. The phrafe if God Le willing 
appears to us weak and void of energy.—So again, 1 Tim. ii. 7. 
he would alter ** who will have all men to be faved,”’ inte 
‘ who is willing that all men fhould be faved.’ Here we think 
the phrafe, zs willing, {till more languid than in the former ex- 
ample. We would render it, ** who willeth all men to be faved.” 
We cannot, on this occafion, but remark that, after all which 
has been written on the ufe of well and /hall, it is not always 
eafy to avoid confounding them.——An inftance is found in the 
work before us, p. 18. Our prefent public verfion, Gal. iii. 8. 
has: ** Inthee /foa// all nations be bleiled.””,. Dr. S. would aicer 
it inta: © In thee all nations wi/l be blefled.?, Now the pro- 
priety of this alteration depends on this: are we to confider the 
words as a promife, ora mere prophefy? In the former cafe, 
foallis preferable; in the latter, wil. 

Although in fome particular paflages we differ from Dr. S. 
we cannot but approve of the far greater part of his alterations ; 
and we recommend his obfervations to every biblical ftudent as 
a work of uncommon merit. To juftify this opinion, we lay 
before our readers an entire chapter ; not as being the beft, but 
as beit {uited to our limits by being the fhorteft ; 


‘CHAPTER III, 


© Ambiguities occafioned by an intermearate ufe of Prepofiticns, 
* I fhall tirit give a few inftances of the prepofition of, in the ufe 


of which our tranflators have fhewn a great want of attention. 
«| Knowing 
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Knowing [Convinced ] that a man is not jutified | vy the work S$ of 
~ ie law, but by the faith of [faith in] Jefus Chrift, even we have 


rehieved in Jefus Chriit, that we might be jultified by te faith of 
faith in} Chrift.”? (Gal. 1. 16.) So ver. 20. *$ And the life whicn 
i now live in the flefl, I live by the faith of [faith in} the Son of 
Gol—.’? Thus likewife Ephef. i. 12. “ In st we have boldnefs 
and accefs [freedom of fpeech and admittance] with contidence dy the 
faith of Ceti faith in] hjh.’? ‘The meaning of thele fentences 
undoubtedly is, that we cannot hope for a pardon of our fins, unlefs 
we pay a {trict Prin to the commands of our Lielled L ord ; but 
the words, as they are rendered, do not convey this meaning. There 
are feveral paffages in the Epiitles, as well as tiofe above. ment al, 
to the fame purport ; all of which have been ree tified by Mr.Wake- 
eld, It would be endlefs to point out the places in our Liturgy, 
where the prepofition of is improperly uled. 

« Tam afraid of you, leit { have beftowed upon you labour it . Vain.” 

Gal. iv. 11.) Itis certain that St. Paul was not in fear ¢7 them, but 
= them. 
~ € Knowing, brethren beloved, your election of God.”? (1 Theil. 

.4.) Ie would be difficult to find the prepofition of more improperly 

sibhiaal than in this verfe, for it mutt feem to an unlettere.’ rcader 
to de note the genitive cafe. Our tranflators have followed Beza in 
joining vzo Oe tO exrvyny vuor, but the Vulgate and moi of tic beit 
tranflators and commentators have joined IC tO aleADes nya usrsty and 
Dr, Macknight has cited 2 Theil. ii, 13. to prove, that the w ords in 
the original dire%t us to this meaning. It fhould therefore be, 
«¢ Knowing » bret! hren beloved by God, that you are elected [or 
chofen | by him.’ 

Moreover, he muft have a good report of tiem which are with- 
out—.’? (1 Tim. i. 7.) What? Was no one proper for the office 
of a bit hop, who did not hear a fair character of fuch as were without 
the pale of the church ? This the prepofition of neceilirily implies, 
according to the prefent ftate of our lan guage, hough far from the 
intention of our tranflators. We muft employ another prepoiition : 
‘© He mult have a good report amorg thofe w/o are without,” i.e, he 
muit have a good character among the unbelievers, with whom he 
ufed to live or converfe. {itis right in Tyndal: ‘* He mutt alfo be 
well reported of amonge them which are without,” and it is plain in the 
Geneva Verfion, and i in Temfon’s teitame nt, thouch not fo accurate : 
*¢ He muft alfo be well reported of, even of them which are without.” 
—So 3 John 12. “ Demetries | hath a } good report of all men, and of 
che truth itfelf.”” The ambiguity in the frit part of the verfe is re- 
moved, as above, by fubitituting th e pre epofition among; ‘but as this 
does not coincide with the lait siete, we muit render the whole con. 
hiitently with p-wxeruentas: ** All men, and even truth herfelf, bear 
te/limony to Demetrius.’’ I think this clears the paflage of ambi- 
guity more effectually than the rendering of Mr. Ww skefield, «© All 
bear sony mony to Demetrius, and even truth herfelf.”’ 

«¢ ‘this then is the aefage [declaration] which we have heard of 
himn—.”’ (t John i. 5.) It doubtlefs fhould be “ from bhim.”? So 
2 Tim. i, 13, and it. < ‘s heard of me’’ fhould be me red 
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vom me,’? the meaning of which is now totally different.<—Our tranf- 

lators feem fometimes to have purpofely gone out of their way merely 
to fhew the improper ufe which they made of this prepofition. Thus 
Rom. xiv. 23. ‘* And he shat [who] doabteth, is damned [condemned ] 
if he eat, becaufe he eateth not of [from] faith~.’? To eat of faith 
is a curious phrafe ; but it is taken from the Bifhep’s Bible, where 
“¢ he cateth’’ is put between crotchets; and in italic charaéters in our 
prefent verfion. But it was certainly an unfortunate addition ; for 
the words érs xx ex wisew”’ did not at all require it. 

«« But, beloved, remember ye the words which were fpoken before 
ef the Apoftles of our Lord Jefus Chrift.”? (Jude 17.) Here are two 
things to be noted. 1. It feems to be intimated that the words were 
not fpoken by the Apofiles themfelves, but by others concerning 
them. 2. That it appears to be an imterregative, and rot an impe- 
rative fentence. It would be better rendered thus: «* But beloved ! 
remember the words which were formerly {poken éy the Apoflles of our 
Lord Jefus Chrift.”” It was obferved in my former effay (p. 50.) 
that there were many paflages in our prejent verfion, in which a 
queftion fkemed to be afked, when, in fact, a thing was commanded 
to be done. This arifes from ufing a pronoun; forwere it omitted the 
fenfe would be quite clear. So, on the other hand, a fimple declara- 
tion has fometimes the air of aninterrogative. St. Stephen’s fpeech 
in the Acts (vii, 51.) affords us a ftrong inftance. ‘¢ As your fathers 
did. fo as ye.’? This is deubtlefs an explicative fentence : but it 
locks like an interrogative one ; and it muft at ieafi be ranked among 
imperative ones, it ** remember ye in St, Jude be fo. ‘Thus 1 Cor. 
xvi. t. ** Now concerning the colle€tion for the faints, as 1 have 
given order [according to the orders which I have given] to the 
charches of Galatia, even fo doye.”’ Again, Coloff. iii. 13. * Even 
as Chrift foreave you, /o aljo do ye.’? Thele are certainly impe- 
rative fentences, and yet are exactly fimilar to what hes been 
jut cited from the A&s, which proves, that an alteration in the As 
is abfolutely neceflary. We need only change the order of two words; 
«¢ As your fathers did, fo ye do.”? ‘Tinis prevents a poffibility of mif- 
taking the fenfe. 

‘| fhall now give a few examples of other prepofitions which caufe 
obfcurity. 

(Gal. i. 15.) *€ But when it pleafed God, who feparated me from 
my mother’s womb (fet me apart from my birth] and called me by 
his grace, (16) to reveal his fon zz me, that I might preach him 
among the heathen, immediately [immediately among the Gentiles] i 
conferred not with fiefh and bleod.”? Tyndal hath «* Zy me,’? which is 
much clearer; but I am inclined to think with Dr. Macknight, that 
ev eucy fhou'd be rendered to me, in which fenfe this prepofition is ufed 
in other paffages in the N. ‘I’. as the Docter has fhewn in his F flay 
on the Greek language ; and if we tranfiate it thus here, a repetition 
is avoided. 

«© And they glorified Ged in me”? (Gal.i. 24.) It theuld be either 
«* in my benalf,”’ as in Tyndal, or ** on my account,” as in Dodd- 
ridge. ‘The words ‘*in me’? do rot at ail intimate the ground for 
giving thanks to God, which was the marvellous conyerfion of St. Paut. 
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a B: 1¢ what thine >S were gain to me, thof: - I counted lofs. for Chr: che 
(Philip. ut. 7.) There is reaton co fufpect, that the co mmon people 
mati interpret this to be «* the Jofs which Chriit fuftained,”’ as the pre- 
pofiticn for will naturally lead them to think fo. The French ver- 
fions have “* a caufe de Jefus Chritt,’’ the Lac in es < prof ter Chrittum,’’ 
aad our old Englifh ones “ for Cériji’s fake,” none of which ex- 
preflions areambiguous, Glallius obferves upon the 7th verfe ** Sed 

az mihi erant lucra, hoe eft, que lucra mihi efle putabam, ad ob- 
tinendum videl falutem*.’’ ‘This feems to be the true meaning of that 
claufe, and the whole verfe may be rendered thus: “ But thefe 
things which appeared eain to me, | elteem but lofs compare atively with 
Chrift.”” After the fame manner the prepofition da may be tranflated 
in the following verfe 
Therefore, bwethren, we were comforted over you in all our 
ailliaion and diltvefs by your faith.”? (1 Thefl. iil. 7.) Io ‘Tyadal, 
and in other old bibles, we find it rendered ‘© i you,’ which was 
changed into ‘‘ over you’? in the Bifhop’s bible, and injudicioudly 
adopted by } King James’s traaflators. Dr. Macknight has rendered 
it *6 con ncerning you,’ which is much more proper than ** over.’ 

«* Wherein few [a few] that is eight u/s [perfo ns] were faved Jy 
wate ” (1 Pet. iii. 20.) It is curious enough toread of perfons faved 
by water. Doddridse has rendered DeruSncay 3? vderag were carried 
fafe through the water,” which Dr. Owen confirms by a fimilar 
pafiage in Xe nephon, ¢ Ch DOAN TIE LY{AULT WE TETUTIAEVOS pe ag 3 quod 
‘© per mulia incommoda huc incolumes venittis 4 t. 2 Ai vdxtes 
in its fimple fiznification implies ‘* through the water,’’ and the com- 

ound verb dzrxw leads us to the conftruction adopted by Doddridge 
and Dr, Owen; for, as Mintert fays, ** asx in compofitione figni- 
ficationem intendit.”? But there is a paflage in the Aéts xxiii. 24. 
which in this reipect feems more appases than what is cited from Xc- 
nophon 25° jy emiosoxo™: vss Tov tlavaAcy Dye9 — Hers Parone Tov Gy s{hove * 
that they may convey him fafely to Fel i? 
© Aad as I may fo f2 wy, Levi aljs (And, to fpeak the truth 1, even 
ae who receiverh tithes, paid tithes iz Abraham.’ (Hebr. vii. 7 ) 
Not ‘n Abraham, but “ ia the perjon of Abraham,”’ as in the French 
verfions; or ‘© through Aiecham” as in Mr. Wakefield. — Thus 
likewie in our Liturgy, ‘* According to thy prom tes declared unto 
mankind ix Chri Jetu car Lord”? The general confefiion It 
coubtlefs ought to be ** orang? Chiift un our Lord.?’—Almichty 
aad ever living Gad, who for the more [greater] confirmation of the 
faith didft fuffer thy holy Apot tle Thomas to be doubtful zx thy fon’s 
relurreion—. ? Coilea&, St. Thomas. It fho nd | be “© concerning thy 


or ‘* of thy bon’s r furrection.’ Ged..s. 
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N perufing the thud volume of this compilation, we have 
found it equally amufing and intereflir x with the two 
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former volumes. Indeed the original manufcripteinformation, 
communicated to the editor by his friends, feems more con- 


fiderable and important. 

We have in this volume a feries of entertaining extracts from 
accounts of the firft reformers, from Wickliff and John Hus 
to Luther and Calvin; of moft of the French monarchs from 
Louis VIII. to Louis XL1V.; of cur own kings and queens 
from Edward IV. to Charles II.; of the Dukes of Guife, 
Admiral Coligny, Marfha! D’Ancre, Cardinal Richelieu, 
&c. &c. 

The editor has frequently in the preceding volumes manifeft - 
ed his good tafte in architecture, painting , and fculpture; and 
in this the three original articles from Mr. Fufeli, concerning 
Albert Durer, Michael Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci, are 
admirable; not only manifefting confummate profeffional know- 
Jege, but a more fuccefsful cultivation of our language by that 
able artift than any foreigner of our acquaintance can boatt, 
unlefs we except the great aftronomer, Dr. Herfchel. 

There appear fo much fcience and nice difcrimination in 
Mr. Fufeli’s defcription of the feveral merits of the three re- 


nowned artifts juit mentioned, that we fhall felect them for 
infertion here : 

‘© The indifcriminate ufe of the words Genius and Ingenuity has 
perhaps no where caufed more confufion than in the clafiification of 
artifts. Albert Durer was a man of great ingenuity without being a 
genius. He fludied, and, as far as his penetration reached, eita- 
blithed certain youre of the human frame, but he did not create 
a ftyle. He copied rather than imitated the forms that furrounded 
hin) without remorfe, and tacked deformi ity and meagrenefs to full- 
nefs and beauty. He fometimes had a glimpfe of the tublime, but it 

vas only a glimpfe. The expanded agony of Chrift on the "Mount 
of Olives, and the myftic mafs of his figure of Melancholy have much 
fublimity, though the expreflion of the lat i is weakened by the rub- 
bith he has thrown -_ ut her. His Knight attended by Death and 

the Fiend, is more capricious than terrible ; ; and his Adam and Eve 

are two common sists fhut up in a rocky dungeon. Every work 
of his is a proof that he wanted the power of imitation, of concluding 
from what he faw to what he did. not fee. Copious without tatte, 
anxioufly precife in parts, and unmindful of the whole, he has rather 
fhewn us xhat to avoid than what we are to follow. ‘Thovgh called 
the Father of the German {chool, he neither reared fcholars, nor was 
imitated by the German artifts of his or the fucceeding century. 
That the importation of his works into Italy fhould have efe&ed a 
temporary change in the principles of fome Tufcans who had ftudied 
Michacl Angelo, 1s a fact which proves that minds at certain periods 
may be fubje “a to epidemic iniluence as well as bodies. That M. An- 
gelo, w hen a boy, copied with a pen Michel W YVolgemuth’s print of 
the Temptation of St. Antony, and bought fifh in the market to colour 
the devils , may be believed ; but it requires the credulity of Wagen- 
feil to fuppofe that Ae could want any thing of Albert Durer, when he 
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was aman. The legend contradicts itfelf; for who ever before heard 
of the bronzes of Aibert Durer ?”’ 





MICHAEL ANGELO. 

«© M. ANGELO, punctilious and haughty to princes, was gentle 

and even fubmiflive to inferior artifts. Gulielmo Bugiardini, a man 
of tiney talents and much conceit, had been applied to by Meffer Or- 
taviano de Medici to paint the portrait of M. Angelofor him. Bu- 
giardini, familiar with M. Angelo, obtained his confent. He fat to 
him ; defired to rife after a fitting of two hours; and perceiving at 
the firft glance the incorreCtnefs of the outline, What the devil, faid 
he, have you been doing ? You have fhoved one of the eyes into the 
temples; pray look atic. Gulielmo, after repeatedly looking at the 
picture and the original, at lait replied with much gravity, 1 cannot 
fee it; but pray fit down and let us examine again. M. Angelo, who 
knew where the caufe of the blunder lay, fat down again, and pa- 
tiently fubmicting to a long fecond infpection, was at laft peremptorily 
told that the copy was corre&t. If that be the cafe, faid he, nature 
has committed a miftake ; go you on, and follow the diétates of your 
art. 
‘© There exiits now at Holkham, among the pictures colleéted by 
the late Lord Leicefter, and in the poffeflion of Mr. Coke of Norfolk, 
the only copy ever made of the whole compofition of the celebrated 
Cartoon of Pifa. It is a fmall oil-picture in chiarofcuro, and the per- 
formance of Baftiano da St. Gallo, furnamed Ariftotile, from his 
learned or verbofe defcants on that furprifing work. It was painted 
at the defire of Vafari, and tranfm.tted to Francis the Firft by Paolo 
Giovio, Bifhop of Nocera. How it could efcape the eyes of the 
French and Englifh connoiffeurs or artifts, who had accefs to the col- 
le&tions of which it conftituted the chief ornament, is a myftery, which 
for the honour of the art none can wifh to unravel. 

“¢ Nothing is trifling in the hiftory of genius. The following ftrange 
incident, extracted from the life of M. — written by his pupil, 
cr rather attendant, Afcanio Condivi, deferves notice, becaufe it is 
related from the mouth of M. Angelo himfelf. 

‘¢ Some time after the death of Lorenzo de Medici, Cardiere, a 
young Improvifatore, entertained by his fon Piero, fecretly informed 
M. Angelo, with whom he lived in habits of friendfhip, that Lorenzo 
de Medici had appeared to him inaragged pall of black over his naked 
body, and commanded him to announce to his fon, that in a fhort time 
he fhould be driven into exile and return no more. M. Angelo ex- 
horted him to execute the commands of the vifion; but Cardiere, 
aware of the haughty infolent temper of Piero, forbore to follow his 
advice. Some morningsafter this, whilff M. Angelo was bufy in the 
Cortile of the Palace, Cardicre, terrified and pale, comes again, and 
relates, that the night before, when yet awake, Lorenzo, in the 
fame garb, appeared to him again, and had enforced his orders with 
a violent blow on the cheek. M. Angelo now, with great earneftnefs, 
infifting on his immediate compliance with the commands of the vi- 
fion, Cardiere fet off dire&tly for Careggi, a villa of the family about 


three miles diftance from Florence; but having {carcely got half way 
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ret Piero with his fuite returning to town, and inftantly acquainted 
him with what he had feen, heard, and fulfered. He was laughed at 
by Piero, and ridiculed by his attendants, one of whom, Divizio, 
afterwards Cardinal di Bibiena, told him he was mad to fancy Lo- 
renzo would charge a ftranger with a meflage he might deliver him- 
felf to his fon. Difmiffed in this manner, he returned to M. Angeio, 
and prevailed on him to quit Florence and go to Bologna, where he 
had fcarcely fettled in the houfe of Gian Francefco Aldrovandi, before 
the predicted revolution took place, and the expulfion of the whole 
family of the Medici with all their party confirmed the vifion of Car- 
diere, whether ‘ fancy-bred,’ or communicated by * {pirit ble:t or 
goblin damned.’’ 





LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


¢«’ LEONARDO DA VINCI, made up of all the elements, with- 
out the preponderance of any one, gave univerfal hints, and wafted 
fife infatiate in eXperiment; now on the wing after beauty, then 
groveling on the ground after deformity ; now looking full in the face 
of terror, then decking it with fhards*, and fhells, and matks: 
equally attra&ted by character and caricature, by ftyle and common 
nature, he has drawn rudiments of ail, but, like a ftream loft in ra- 
mification, vanifhed without a trace. 

«« Want of perfeverance alone could make him abandon his Car- 
toon of the celebrated group of hcrfemen, deftined for the great 
Council Chamber at Florence, without painting the picture. For to 
him who eouid organize the limbs of that compofition, Michael An- 
gelo himfelf could be no object of fear. And that he was able to or- 
ganize it, we may be certain from the fketch that remains of it, how- 
ever pitiful, in the ¢ Etruria Pittricé,’ lately publifhed, but fti!l more 
from the admirabie print of Edelinck, after a drawing of Rubens, 
who was his great admirer, and has faid much to imprefs us with the 
beauties of his Laft Supper at Milan, which he abandoned likewife 
without finifhing the head of Chrift, exhaufled by a wild chace after 
models for the heads and hands of the Apoftles. Had he been able to 
conceive the center, the radi muft have followed of courfe. Whether 
he confidered that magic of light and fhade, which he poffeffed in an 
unparalleled degree in his fmaller pictures, as an inferior principle in 
a work of fuch dignity, or was unable to diffufe it over numerous 
groups, cannot now be determined; but he left his frefco flat, and 
without that folemnity of twilight, which is more than an equivalent 
for thofe contrafts of Chiatofcuro that Giorgione is faid to have learnt 
from him. The legend which makes Leonardo go to Rome with Ju- 
liano di Medici at the election of Leo X. to accept emp!oyment in the 
Vatican, whether fufficiently authentic or not, furnifhes a charac- 
teriftic trait of the man. The Pope pafling through the room allotted 

« * Shells of beetles. ‘This requires fome explanation : Leonardo 
was employed to paint a head of Medufa. A beautiful woman fat to 
him for the face. The adjunéts of horror he fought for in the fields, 
bringing home for them occafionally in his walks, nettles, thorns, 
beetles, fpiders, toads, adders, &c.’ 
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for the pictures, and inflead of defigns and cartoons, finding nothing 
but an apparatus of diltillery of oils and varnifhes, exclaimed, * Ab 
me ! he means to do nothing ; for he thinks of the end before he has 
made a beginning’ From a fonnet of Leonardo, preferved by Lo- 
mazzo, he appears to have been fenfible of the inconftancy of his own 
temper, and full of wifhes at leaft to correct it. 

«© Much has been faid of the honour he received, by expiring in 
the arms of Francis the Firft. It was indeed an honour, by which 
deftiny in fome degree atoned to Francis for his difafler at Pavia.’’ 


The inedited materials furnifhed to the compiler by the 
Marquis of Buckingham,—confifting of two letters by John 
Hampden and a fac-fimile of his hand-writing ; two original 
letters relative to the condué& of Philip Earl of Pembroke at the 
beginning of the grand rebellion ; fome original verfes by the 
late Earl of Chatham ; and all the original papers in the ap- 
pendix relative to the difputes of King Charles the Firft with 
his parliament,—are new and curious. ‘The farther extracts 
from the manufcript memoirs of Lady Fanthawe, confifting of 
13 pages, with a fine engraving of the head of that excellent 
woman, are extremely interefting *. Letters of the Duke and 
Duchefs of Marlborough, and three letters between Bubb 
Doddington Lord Melcombe, and the Earl of Bute, com- 
municated by Mr. Penruddock Wyndham, appear in this 
volume for the firft time. 

We cannot quit thefe volumes without beftowing our ap- 
plaufe on the prints which adorn them; particularly on the em- 
blematical frontifpieces to the firft and third volumes, from 
defigns of a young dilettante artift of fuch original genius 
and acquised excellence, as incline us felfifhly to lament that 
his birth and fortune exempt him from the necefflity of exer- 
cifing hts great talents profeffionally. The reft of the engravings, 
to the amount of feven, are on interefting fubje&ts, and neatly 


executed. DTB....y. 





Art. XI. Travels, during the Years 1787, 1788, and1789. Un- 
dertaken more particularly with a View of afcertaining the Culti- 
vation, Wealth, Refcurces, and National Profperity, of the King- 
dom of France. Vol.ii. Second Edition. 4to. pp. 336. 185. 
Boards. Richardfon. 1794. : 


1* our account of the firft volume of thefe Travels, ( January, 

February, and March 1793,) we complained of the omif- 
fion of feveral effential particulars relating to the fubject of the 
work. -For this deficiency the prefent volume ‘makes ample 
amends. It not only includes moft of the heads which we 


——— 





* There is a chronological miftake in {peaking of the death of 
Cromwell, p. 308, where 1656 is printed initead of 2658. 
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there enumerated, but a variety of other very important cir- 
cumftances ; and it evinces an almoft wonderful exertion of 
inquiry and obfervation, with an equally uncommon rapidity in 
memorizing the refults of fuch obfervations and inquiries. 

A principal part of this volume is merely a tranfcript of the 
rough memoranda made on the fpot; and, though they do not 
read as finifhed compofitions, they entertain more, perhaps, 
than they might have done in an artificial drefs. It is in reality 
a digeft of fuch parts of the minutes of the tours, as were not 
worked up in the firft volume; with general remarks, when 
fuch have been deemed requifite ; and, occafionally, with bore 
rowed affiftance from the Tranfactions of academies, and from 
private works, on the fubje€&t under view :—forming, together, 
an agreeable and valuable repofitory of foreign agriculture. 
That of France occupies little more than one third of the vo- 
lume ;—Lombard fills a greater {pace ;—Spain, and Majorca, 


occupy the remainder. 
The following table, which we found ourfelves neceffitated 


to form, in order to gain 2 comprehenfive view of the work, 
(which is itfelf deficient of fuch a help,) will give the reader 
a full view of the fubjects treated, and of the fpace appropri- 
ated to each: 


CHAP. FRANCE. 
X, Vines - Page 1 Various plants continued. 
XI. Silk - - 26 Poppies - 77 
XII. Cattle - -  4l Potatoes 
Horfes - = 53 Racine de difette 79 
Hogs - - 55 Rue 
XIII. Various plants - 56 Saffron - - 8e 
Almonds ‘Tobacco 
Beans Turnips - 82 
Broom : 57 Walnuts - 83 
Carrots and parfnips Other plants - 8&4 
Cabbages - sg XIV. Wafte lands - 87 
Clover - 60 XV. Coals - - 103 


Chefnuts - 61 XVI. Woods, &c. - 306 
Chicory : 62 XVII. Economical practices 117 


Colefeed - 64 Buildings 

Fuller’s thiftle 65 Lime - - 138 
Furze Fences 

Hemp and flax 66 Fifhponds 2 119 
Mad > 69° Leaves - ' 126 
Maiz~- - 70 Threfhing + - 121 
Muftard : 72 XVIII. Tillage and implements 
Orchards to - - 122 
Olives XIX. Manures, &c. - 133 
Oranges - 74 XX. Englith farm eftablifhed 
—— - 95 in France - 139 

ines 


LOMBARDY. 
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CHAP. LoMBARDY. 

I, Hufbandry - Page 146 Rice - - 236 
Soil Vines - - 238 
Climate - = 148 Implements and _ tillage 
Inclofures - 140 242 
Farms and tenantry 151 Manures - 24 


Rent and price of land 158 
II. Management of grafs land 





IV. Encouragement and deprei- 
fion of agriculture 247 


165 Governments 

Irrigation Academies - 259 
Cattle - - 185 Taxation - + 260 
Sheep - 198 Tithe and church lands 
{{I. Management of arable land 278 
202 Manufactures and com- 
Courfe of crops merce - 275 
Seed and produce 208 Population - 283 
li Wheat - - 209 Poor - - 256 
Culture of plants 217 Prohibitions - 287 
Culture of ilk - 219 Price of provifions 293 
Poplars . - 231 Wine, fucl, hay, and 
Clover ftraw - - 296 
Figs - - 232 Labour + - 297 
Hemp and flax Poultry - - 299 
if Maiz - - 234 Rife of prices - 300 

Olives - - 235 

SPAIN. 

Cultivation - - 305 Sheep - - 329 

Irrigation . - 322 





Majorca, 
/ (From information procured at Barcelona and Bayonne from Spa- 


piards who had refided there,) 


Climate - - 334 
Culture and products 





Living * . 
Produce - " 


335 
330 


"To afford fome idea of the materials with which thefe feveral 
chapters and fections are filled, we will make a few extracts, 


beginning with France; and firft, of the Vine. 
« Berry.—Vaian.—No props; give four hoeings. Fauf 1 liv. 


15/. the hundred. Rarely let: 
6 or 83 price now 24 liv. 


(61..13s. 10d. per Englifh acre.) 


Produce, 3 pieces per {€:€rée, fome 
Rent 60 liv. 


Produce, 168 liv. 
To plant a fe:érée, for fettin 


only, 45 liv. to 48 liv. ; for two years produces nothing; the third a 


little, 


© Chateauroux.—Very few let. 
3 poincons, or pieces, a feflere. 


bottles. 
tered oak. 








Pp 


All agree it 1s the moft profitable hufbandry, if one be not 
4 . ° - . 

| obliged to fell in the vintage, for want of capital to keep the wine, ~ 
Earth them four times. 
Rent 60 liv. 

‘ Argenton.—Produce 5 or 6 pieces the fétérée, each piece 160 
Planted about 2 feet 6 inches fquare. 


Produce, 


Ule props of quar- 


3 ‘ Quercy. 








| 
| 
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© Quercy.—Brive.—A journal one-fourth of a feterée, 0,4132 
(Paudon.) In a good year produce 2 muids, of 242 pints of 2 
bottles, but not general. Price 3 to 6/. the pint. Wabour 15 liv. 
vintage excluded, 

© Pont de Rodez.—The plants at 4 feet {quare ; very old and large. 
Every where quite clean, and in fine order, worked 4 times. Price, 
6 liv. for 96 Paris pints. Cartona abcut half an acre. 

¢ Pellecoy.—Pafs vineyards, of which there are many fo fleep, that 
it is flrange how men can ftand at their work. One-third of the 
country under vines, which are planted on abfolute rocks, but calca- 
reous.’ 

Having in this way detailed the information collefed in 
each diftri€t at which information on this fubject had been 
obtained and minuted, the author gives fuch general obferva- 
tions as he may have thought requifite to illuftrate each point. 
With refpe& to the vine, his obfervations turn chiefly on the 
propriety or impropriety, in a national point of view, of the 
culture of the vine. The general idea of men who have turned 
their minds to it, in France, is, that the vine culture is mif- 
chievous to the sational intereft: our author, on the contrary, 
confiders it as a national benefit. His reafoning is too deful- 
tory, or rather we will fay, is too long, for us to tranfcribe. 
On the fteep fides of hills unit for ordinary culture, the vine 
muft be a valuable article of cultivation :—but, like the apple 
in England, it is probably unfit for more level furfaces, and 
richer foils. It is an interefting fa& that calcareous foils are 
equally favourable to wine in France, and to cyder in England. 

Silk is difcuffed in a fimilar way, but fomewhat more fyfte- 
matically, through the favour of Monf. l’Abbé Berrenger, 
Curé of Loriol; who obligingly furnifhed our traveller with 
* the refult of many years’ experience on this interefting fub- 
jet.’ We with that we had room to infert it. 

Refpecting Catt/e, the moft interefting particular is the cuf- 
tom, which prevails in fome parts of France, of milking cows 
three times in a day; a practice which, in fome lands, at fome 
feafons, and with fome cows, might well be copied in Eng. 
Jand. 

On the culture of p/ants, we find little either ftriking or in- 
Rtructive ; though much to entertain an Englifh amateur in 
cultivation, and who has not travelled beyond the limits of 
his own ifland. Not only the practices but many of the fub- 
jects are new, 

On wa/ffe lands Mr. Young is copious and interefling. We 
copy what he fays of the waltes of Anjou, and of the attempted 
improvements of the Marquis of Turbilly : 

‘ Anjou.—Turbilly.—In the journal-part of this work, I have ex- 
plained the motives which carried mz out of my road, to view the 
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waftes of this vicinity, and particularly the improvemeats of the late 
Marquis of ‘Turbilly, defcribed at large in his Memorre fur les De- 
frichemens, which has been fo often cited in almoft every language. 

‘ The immenfe heaths, or /andes, are, in general, a fandy ora 
gravelly loam ; fome on a gravel, others on a clayey, and others on 
a marley bottom; and others, again, on imperfect quarry ones: the 
{fpontaneous growth would predominantly be every where forett, 
particularly of oak, if it were inclofed, and preferved from depreda- 
tion. At prefent, it is wood browfed and ruined, fern, furz, broom, 
ling, &c. &c. In the defert ftate in which the whole country is left 
at prefent, the value is nothing elfe but what it yields to a few cattle 
and fheep; not the hundredth part of what might be kept, if any 
well regulated provifion were made for their winter fupport. I pafled 
ten miles over thefe heaths; they were, in fome directions, boundlefs 
to the view; and my guide aflured me, I might continue travelling 
upon them for many days. When at Tours, I was told of their ex- 
tending much in that direction alfo. The climate is good. ‘There 
are itreams that pafs through thefe waftes, which might be employed 
in irrigation, but no ufe whatever is made of them ; there are marl and 
clay under them, for manure; and there is every where to be found 
plenty of pafturage, for the immediate fummer food of large flocks. — 
Jn a word, there are all the materials for making a confiderable for- 
tunes—r-except {kill and knowledge. 

¢ Such was the country in which the late Marquis of Turbilly fat 


' down, at an early period of life, determining to improve his eftate of 


3000 arpents in thefe deferts; with all the neceffary activity of difpo- 
fition; every energy of mind; and that animated love of laudable 
attempts, to give life and efficacy to the undertaking. Some mea- 
dows and plantations, which he made, fucceeded well, and remain ; 
but, of all his improvements of the heaths, to the inconfiderable 
amount of about 100 arpents, hardly any other traces are now to be 
fpen, except from the more miferable and worn-out appearance of the 
land ; which, after cropping, was, of courfe, left in a much worfe 
condition than if it had never been touched. ‘The fences are quite 
deftroyed; and the whole as much /ande as before improvement. 
This flowed from the unfortunate error, fo common, indeed fo uni~ 
verfal, among the improvers of wafte lands; and unexceptionably fe 
in France—that of improving, merely for the purpofe of getting gorn. 
Pyron, the labourer who worked in all the Marquis’ improvements, 
informed me, that he pared and burnt, which is the common praétice 
of all the country, and then took three crops of corn in fucceffion ; 
that the firft was very good, the fecond not good, and the third good 
for nothing, that is, not above three times the feed: from that mo- 
ment there was an end of improvement; it only crawled, durin 

many years, to the amount of rooacres; whereas, if he had begun on 
right principles, he would, in all probability, have improved the 3000; 
znd, others copying his modes, the whole country might, by this time, 
have been under cultivation. It was reckoned a vait effort in him to 
fold 250 fheep: and this was the beft engine he had in his hands; but 
giving the fold for corn, it was loft as foon as exerted. Inttead of 250 
ficep, the Marquis thould have had soo the firft year, 1000 the fecond, 
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1500 the third, and 2000 the fourth; and all his paring, burning, 
manuring, folding, exerted to raife turnips (not their contemptible 
raves) to winter-feed them; with fo much burning, folding, and 
eating off the turnips, the and would have been prepared for grafs ; 
and when once you have good grafs, good corn is at-your command. 
Thus corn was the laft idea that fhould have entered his head: in- 
ftead of which, like other French improvers, he rufhed upon it at 
once—and from that inflant al] was ruined.’ 


This is the rock on which the cultivators of barren Jands 
in England, as well as in France, have generally been loft. 

It is not perhaps commonly known that coa/s are found in 
various parts of France: but the quality is probably bad, as 
they are not much in ufe, wood being preferred as fuel: yet, 
at Dunkirk, Englifh coals are imported at a high price. 


a the head manure, we find a practice unknown in Eng- 
and : 


Breracne.— Quimperlay.—There is here a moft fingular hof- 
bandry, of which 1 never faw any traces before. It is to pare the 
rough land, and not to burn, but to pile it up in heaps regularly 
{quare, of about 25 or 30 cubical yards in each, and about four of 
them to an acre; they are {quared up very neatly, and then the field 
is left for fome time, to cover itfelf with a new herbage, which 1s free 
from furze and broom, but not quite fo from fern; after a time, the 
heaps being rotten, they are carted and fpread, and the land culti- 
vated. Sometimes they cultivate the land before they are {pread, as 
I faw fome in pieces of buckwheat. Paring and burning is alfo prac- 
tifed. This method is inferior to burning ; it does not equally de- 
ftzoy grubs, vermin, and weeds; and the double carting is a confi- - 
derable expence.’ 


LomBarpy. The features which ftrike us moft, in the 
Italian hufbandry, are exhibited in the chapter on the manage- 
ment of grafs Jands. In the watering of lands and in the making 
of cheefe the Lombardians excel. 

Mr. Y. endeavours to trace the origin of irrigation in Lom- 
bardy, but he is not fuccefsful. The following paflage is very 
remarkable ; ‘ another circumftance tending to prove that irri-~ 
gation in Lombardy was much more ancient than the Crufades, 
is, that Theodoric, who began to reign in Italy 493, publicly re- 
warded an African! who had come thither, in order to inftruct 
the Italians in the art of irrigating lands.’ 

Of the prefent fiate of irrigation in Italy, the following exe 
tract wil] give fome idea ; 

© Milan to Ledi.—Of all the exertions that I have any where feen 
in irrigation, they are here by far the greateft. The canals are not 
only more numerous, more incefiant, and without interruption, but 
are conducted with the moft attention, fkill, and expence. There 1s, 
for moft of the way, one canal on each fide of the road, and fome- 
times twoe Crofs ones are thrown over thefe, cn arches, and pafs in 
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trunks of brick or ftone under the road. A very confidersble one, 
after paffing for feveral miles by the fide of the highway, finks under 
it, and alfo under two other canals, carried in ftone troughs eight feet 
wide ; and at the fame place under a fmaller, that is conducted in 
wood, The variety of directions in which the water is carried, the 
eafe with which it flows in contrary directions, the obftacles which 
are overcome, are objects of admiration. The expence thus employed, 
in the twenty miles from Milan to Lodi, is immenfe. There is but 
little rice, and fome arable, which does not feem under the beft ma- 
napement; but the grafs and clover rich and luxuriant : and there are 
fome great herds of cows, to which all this country ought to be ap- 
plied. I cannot but efteem the twenty miles, as affording one of the 
inoft curious and valuable profpects in the power of a farmer to view ; 
we have fome undertakings in England that are meritorious ; but the 
fink to nothing, in comparifon with thefe great and truly noble works. 
It is one of the rides which I wifh thofe to take, who think that every 
thing is to be feen in England.’ 

Some account of the procefs of making Parmefan cheefe 
cannot fail of being acceptable to our readers. ‘They will per- 
haps be difappointed on finding it nothing more than the fkim 
cheefe of Italy. The diftrict of Lodi, not that of Parma, is 
now in the higheft repute for this cheefe. ‘The following is Mr. 
Young’s defcription of the mode of making it in the Adilanefe: 


« The method of making the cheefe known in England by the name 
of Parmefan, becaufe the city of Parma was once the entrepot * for it, 
was an object I wifhed to underfland as well as poffible. ‘Ihe idea is, 
that all depends on foil, climate, and irrigation ; and the boafted ac- 
count, that the kings of Spain and Naples, in order to make fimilar 
cheefe in their territories, at leait for their own tables, had procured 
men of fkill from the Milanefe for this purpofe, —contribute to give a 
readinefs every where in anfwering queitions, as they areall very well 
perfuaded, that fuch cheefe can be made no where elfe. 

* In order that I might view the procefs to the beft advantage, the 
Abbate Amoretti conduéted me to the dairy in queftion, belonging to 
the houfe of Leti. It is, in the firft place, neceffary to obferve, that 
the cheefes are made entirely of fkimmed milk ; that of the preceding 
evening, mixed with the morning’s milk : the former had flood fixteen 
or feventeen hours; the latter about fix hours. The rennet is formed 
into balls, and diffolved in the hand in the milk; the preparation is 
made a fecret of, but itis generally known, that the flomach of the 
calf is dreffed with {pices and falt. ‘The rennet was put to the milk at 
twelve o’clock, not ina tub, but in the cauldron or boiler, turned 
from off the fire-place at ten o’clock; the heat 22 degrees of Reau- 
maur’s thermometer, and common to 24 degrees (813 Fahrenheit’s), 
the atmofphcre being at the fame time 16% (70 Fahrenheit’s). In 
fummer, the whole operation is finifhed by eight in the morning, as 

« * This is the general opinion, but a late writer has fhewn that it 
is an error, and that Parma and Piacenza were once the country in 
wiaich she beft was made,’ | 
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the heat {curs the milk if in the middle of the day. At one o’clock 
the cazaro examined the coagulation, and finding it complete, he or- 
dered his fotto cazaro to work it, which he did, with a itick armed 


with crofs wires, as defcribed in Annals of Agriculture; this @peration 
is, inftead of cutting and breaking the curd, in the manner it 1s done 


in England, free from the whey. When he has reduced it to fuch a 
fineneis of grain as fatisfies the cazaro, it is left to fubfide, till the 
curd being quite funk, the whey is nearly clear on the furface ; then 
the cauldron which contains it, is turned back again over the fire- 
hearth, and a quick fire made, to give it the fcald rapidly ; a fmall 
quantity of finely powdered faffron added, the fotto cazaro ftirring it 
all the time with a wired machine, to keep it from burning ; the ca- 
zaro examined it, from time to time, between his fingers and thumb, 
to mark the moment when the right degree of folidity and firmnefs of 
grain is attained. The heat was 41 deg. (124! Fahrenheit), but ir 
ss often 44 (1313 Fahrenheit). When the cazaro finds it well gra- 
nulated by the fcalding, he orders his deputy to turn it off the fire ; 
and, as foon as a certain degree of fubfidence has taken place, empties 
about three-fourths of the whey, in order the better to command the 
curd. He then pours three or four gallons of cold water around the 
bottom of the cauldron, to ccol 1; enough for handling the curd; then 
he bends himfelf into the veilz], in a formidable manner, to view it, 
refting his feet againit the tub cf whey, and with his hands loofens 
the curd at bottom, and works it into one mafs, fhould it not be fo 
already, that it may lie conveniently for him to flide the cloth under 
it, Which he does with much apparent dexterity, fo as to inclofe the 
whofe in cne mafs ; to enable himfelf to hoilt it out the eafier, he re- 
turns in the whey, and taking out the curd, refts it jor ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour ina tub to drain. ‘lhe vat, in the mean 
time, is prepared in a broad hoop of willow, with a cord round to 
tighten it, and widens or contra¢ts at pleafure, according to the fize 
of the cheefe. Into this vat the curd is fixed, and the cloth folded 
over it at top, and tucked in around. This is placed on a tabie, 
fl.ghtly inclining, to carry off the whey that drains from the cheefe ; 
a round plank, three inches thick, fhod with iron, like the block- 
wheel of a barrow, is laid on the cheefe, and a ftone of about thrice 
the fize of a man’s head on that, which is all the prefs ufed; and 
there ends the operation. The cheefe of the preceding day was ina 
hoop, without any cloth, and many ys falting in different hoops, 
for thirty or forty days, according to the feafon,—thirty in fummer 
and forty in winter. When done, they are fcraped clean, and after 
that rubbed and turned in the magazine every day, and rubbed with 
alittle lintfeed-oil on the coats, to be preferved from infeéts of all forts. 
They are never fold till fix months old, and the price go liv. the 100lb, 
of 2802. 

‘ The morning’s butter-milk is then added to the whey, and heated, 
and a flronger acid ufed, fora frefh coagulation, to make whey-cheefe, 
called here ma/cho-pino. Little ones are kept in wooden cafes, in the 


fmoke of the chimney *.’ 
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* Compare this with Mr. Pryce’s account, in the 7th vol. of the 
Path Socicty’s papers. ’ 
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Speaking of the Lodifan, prefently afterward, he fays, ¢ In 
making the cheefe, I found very little variation in the practice 
from that already defcribed.’ 

The following remark, among a thoufand other faéts, fhews 
the folly even unto madnefs of /alt duties, in any country 
which is in a ftate of civilization and agriculture : 


« The attention of giving falt to cattle and fheep here, as in every 
other part of Italy, is regular: they even confider a plenty of falt as 
fomewhat effential to having proper ftocks of thofe animals ; and gave 
me an inftance, which is remarkable. In the Courti di Monchio, a 
valley in which the bifhop is the fovereign, there is no gabelle on falt, 
and therefore given much more plentifully to cattle and fheep; the 
confequence is, that the numbers of both are much greater, propor- 
tionally to all other circumftances, than in any other difrid.’ 


On the political economy of Lombardy, Mr. Young treats 
very copioufly. The following obfervations on the poor of the 
Milanefe are circumftantial, and ferve to fhew the impolicy of 
drawing off the attention of labourers from induftry, to a lefs 
certain fource of fubfiftence ; befides the mifchief of throwing 
into a ftate of mean cultivation lands which would otherwife 
be of twice the value to the community : 


« Mozzata.—The labourers here work in fummer thirteen hours, 
Breakfaft one hour; dinner two hours; merenda one hour; fupper 
one hour; fleep fix hours. They are not in a good fituation. I was 
not contented to take the general defcription, but went early in a 
morning, with the Marquis Vifconti and Sig. Amoretti, into feveral 
cabins, to fee and converfe with them. In this village they are all 
little farmers: I afked if there were a family in the parifh without a 
cow, and was anfwered exprefsly there was not one, for all have 
land. The pooreft we faw had two cows and 20 pertiche; for which 
{pace he paid five moggio of grain, one-third wheat, one-third rye, 
and one-third maiz. Another, for 140 pertiche, paid 35 moggio, in 
thirds alfo. The poor never drink any thing but water; and are well 
contented if they can manage always to have bread or polenta; on 
Sunday they make a foup, into which goes perhaps, but not always, 
a little lard ; their children would not be reared, if it were not for the 
cow. They are miferably clad; have in general no thoes or ftock- 
ings, even in this rainy feafon of the year, when their feet are never 
dry; the other parts of their drefs very bad. Their furniture but or- 
dinary, and looks much worfe from the hideous darknefs from fmoke, 
that reigns throughout; yet every cabin has a chimney. They have 
tolerable kettles, and a little pewter; but the general afpeé&t miferable. 
Fuel, in a country that has neither forefts nor coal-pits, muft be a 
matter of difficulty, though not in the mountains. They were heat- 
ing their kettles, with the ears of maiz, with fome heath and broom. 
In the cold weather, during winter, they always live in the ftable with 
their cattle, for warmth, till midnight or bed-time. For day labour 
they are paid 10/ a day in winter, and izf. in fummer. Fora 
houfe of two rooms, one over the other, the farmer of zofertiche pays 
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24 liv. a year; thatisto fay, he works fo much out with his landlord, 
keeping the accuunt, as in ital: with a tally, a fplit ftick noice! oo 
‘They are + up on the whole, ina fituation that would allow any one 
to approve of the fyftem of the poor being occupiers of land ; and are 
apparently in ae more unealy circ umi{tances, than the day labourers 


» 


jn the rich watered plain, where all the Jand is in the hands of the 
Zreat dairy farmers. I drew the fame conclufion from tie ilate of the 
poor in Fta: ice; thefe in the Milancfe ftrongly confirm the dottrine; 
and unite in forming a perfect contraft, with : htvadea Of the poot 
in England, without land, but with great reasieets.” 


The fhort account here given of the Spanisy hufbandry 
is confined chiefly to CaTALonia; the vale of dian being 
the principal diftrict of obfervation. 

Had we not already made fuch ample extracts from this 
volume, we fhould not want a fufficiency of interefting ma- 
terials for that purpofe in the author’s account of Spain. He 
is lavifh in his praifes of the climate of Catalonia; and we can 
only regret that we are debarred from indulging our readers 
with the pleaiure of travelling through this favoured country 
with fo entertaining a companion. We are periuaded that 
thofe who take up the volume itle! f, on the ftrength of our re- 


commendation, will thank us for the hint. Mavs 
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Art. XII. Yravels through the Maritime Aips from Italy to Lyous, 
acrofs the Col de Teude by the Way of Nice, Provence, Langue- 
doc, &c. with topographical and hiitorical Defcriptions. ” To 
which are adied fome philofophical Oblervations on various Ap- 
pearances in Mineralogy found in thofe Countries. By Albanis 
Beaumont, Author of the Rhetian Alps, &c. &c. &c. Folio. 
sl. 5s. Boards. Edwards. Pall Mall. 1795. 


Ata the conclufion of Mr. Beaumont’s Travels through the 
etian Alps, (fee M. R. New Series, vol. xii. p 303-) 
he mentions a defign of offering to the public the refult of his 
travels from Italy to France by the way of the Col de Tende * 
and it gives us pleafure to find that he has been encouraged to 
carry this purpofe into effect; for he is not an every-day tra- 
veller : nor could his obfervations on this mountainous region, 
and the many elegant and finifhed views which accompany 
them, have been dinde without patient inveftigation and un- 
remitting labour. He feems to have devoted his attention as 
much to the Alps, as Sir William Hamilton has done to Vol-~ 
canos ; and, in point of tafte and elegant execution, he ap- 
pre Jefirous of furnifhing a work which fhall not be unworthy 
ofa P! ace on ) het fame thelf with Sit William’ s {plendid publi- 
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cation entitled ** Campi Phlegrei*, We have feen a coloured 
copy which was truly fuperb. 

To gratify the wifh of the Britith nation, Mr. B. was in- 
duced, at the beginning of the laft year, to give as a feparate 
publication what properly would have made the conclufion of the 
prefent work. When we obtained poflefion of Toulon, and fent 
a ftrong force into the Mediterranean, it was probable that the 
feat of war wou'd be in the fouth of France, and of courfe that 
gazettes and other vehicles of intelligence would direct the ge- 
neral attention to that quarter; Mr, b. therefore, publifhed 
*¢ Select Views in the South of France,’”’ (fee our Review for 
June 1794, p. 183,) containing, among other things, views 
and plans of the principal harbours of France in the Mediter- 
ranean, with topographical and hiftorical defcriptions. Thefe 
comprehend the route from Antibes to Lyons, while the pre- 
fent work includes that from Coni in Piedmont to Antibes; fo 
that it is neceflary to add the ** Seleét Views” to thefe Travels, 
in order to complete the journey from Italy to Lyons, as men~ 
tioned in the title- page. 

Born in Savoy,—accuflomed, as he informs us, from his 
youth to the ftudy of natural hiltory, of which he was an en- 
thufiaftic admirer, —and occupying the fituation of engineer to 
his Sardinian majefty,—Mr. b. poflefled fingular advantages 
for executing the arduous tafk which he has undertaken. What 
he calls Travels in the Alps are more properly Rambles ; for his 
obfervations on the formation of thefe mountains are not the 
refult of one traverfe, but of many in different cire€tions and 
out of the beaten tract, -——from which he laments that Naturalifts 
do not more generally deviate. 

The Maritime Alps, which our author here defcribes, and 
various parts of which he delineates, are a ridge of mountains, 
‘about fix hundred miles in extent. The higheft peak, as we 
have obferved in a preceding note, is the Cal + de Tende; over 
which is one of the three grand paflages to Italy. 

Before, however, this philofophic traveller afcends thefe 
mountains, he prefents the reader with a preliminary difcourfe, 
containing feme general obfervations on the formation of the 
plains of Lombardy and Piedmont. He diflinguithes valleys 
into primary and fecondary, the firft formed by the fea, the 
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* See M. Rev. vol. Ivi. p. 380. 

+ A Col is defcribed to be a mountain which has no plain at the 
top, but which terminates in a ridge, which is no fooner reached than 
the defcent takes place on the other fide. Monts St. Bernard, Cenis, 
st. Gothard, &c, have extenfive plains on their top, with a {mall lake 
ta their centre. 
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other by torrents or rivers. The nature of the foil, the pofi« 
tion of the ftrata, and the confufion in which rocks and mineral 
fubftances lie, are to him proofs of the prefence of the fea, and 
of its a€tion and re-action in its retreat. He traces alfo the 
fubfequent operation of the Pé in the valley of Lombardy. 

The city of Coni, the terminus a quo of thefe Trave's, is the 
fubje&t of the firft chapter of this work. To the hiftory of its 
origin an affeCting narrative belongs, while that of its recent 
ftate contains an account of a gentleman, Monfieur Berando, 
who in the year 1777 was imprifoned, and loft his appointment 
as director of the Obfervatory, for having placed an electrical 
conductor at the top of it. The former obtrudes a reflection 
on the effeéts of tyranny, the latter on thofe of ignorance and 
barbarifm. 

The fucceeding chapter narrates the paflage of the Col de 
Tende, accompanied with views of the eaftern and fouthern 
fides of this tremendous mountain, which can never be crofled 
without much difficulty, and at times not without imminent 
danger. ‘The cold of this Co/ is more intenfe than it is on 
Mount Cenis, though the latter is more elevated above the level 
of the fea ; for which our author accounts by fhewing that the 
degree of cold, experienced on the tops of mountains, is lefs 
in proportion to their abfolute elevation than to their height 
above the furrounding valleys. Owing to this extreme relative 
height of the Col de Tende, an intenfity of cold is produced oc- 
cafioning vaft accumulations of fnow, which fometimes, de- 
taching them/elves from the fides of the mountain, fweep all 
before them. 

We are forry that our limits will not permit us minutely to 
follow this philofopher of the Alps in his inquiries into the va- 
rious mineral fubftances, of which thefe gigantic maffes are 
compofed ; nor to detail his ingenious obfervations on them. 
There is no foffil nor plant that efcapes his notice ; and, though 
he enlivens his journal with every interefting event that occurs 
during his excurfions, (of which fee a remarkableinftance, p.58,) 
and difcovers a mind alive to all the fenfibilities of genuine hu- 
manity, he profeffes here to write rather as a {cientific traveller 
than for general amufement. His account of the roads con- 
ftructed, for miles, on arches through narrow defiles, on the 
edges of vaft precipices, and impending over frightful and im- 
petuous torrents, does credit to the king of Sardinia; by whofe 
order and at whofe expence thefe vaft works have been under- 
taken and executed, for the accommodation of his fubje&ts. The 
attention of the curious traveller is, however, particularly recom- 
mended to that part of the road over the Col de Braus near the 
village of ‘Tuet ; ‘it being, as it were, wonderfully fupported for 
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about two miles on arcades thrown here and there on the pro- 
jeCting peaks of the lateral rocks, hanging over a tremendous 


precipice at leaft fifteen hundred feet deep.’ 

As this book, from its elegance and price, can only find its 
way into the libraries of men of fortune, we fhould have been 
happy in making our readers participate in the pleafure which it 
has afforded us: but we muft pafs over the defcription of the | 
valleys of St. Pons and of Paglion, of Nice and its environs, of | 
Villa Franca, Turbia, Monaco, Vintimiglia, &c. in order to 
exhibit at one view the author’s recapitulation of deductions and 
obfervations arifing from the principal facts ftated in the pre- 
ceding chapters : 

« Thinking that fome general deductions from the principal facts, or 
phenomena, mentioned in the courfe of this work may be expected of 
me, efpecially with refpect to the theory of the formation of the irre- 
gular furface of the earth, at leaft of that wonderful part of it which 
ut I have fo repeatedly explored, I have ventured to annex a few ob- 
fervations, which appear to me to merit the particular attention of 
philofophers, as likewife the confequences which I think might be 
drawn from them. 

« I do not, however, mean to fpeak of what relates to the firft and 
great revolution experienced by our globe at the formation of its con- 
tinents; that is, at the epocha when the waters covered it above two 
thoufand four hundred and fifty toifes, and which is nearly the prefent 
elevation of fome of the granitie peaks of the Alps, as Mont Blanc, 
Mont Rofe, &c. In thort, of the time when they were totally fub- 
merged by that element, and formed themfelves under that fluid, 
either by effect of cryftallization or precipitation, I therefore only 
intend to touch on the phenomena which relate to the laft immerfion 
experienced by our continent, and which appears to have been 

artial. 
’ «I. From the immenfe atterriffements, or land-accumulations, 
already formed, and which are continually increafing at the mouth of 
the PG; from the extreme variation or great variety exiiting in the 
different ftrata of fand, pebbles, and vegetable earth, which now 
form the banks of that wonderful river ; from the number of beds of 
maritime and fluviatiles, or river fhells, which lie in fome places dif- 
tinét or feparated, and in others confufedly mixed together, from 
Cremona to the fea: in fine, from the progreflive diminution which 
the velocity of the waters of the P6 experience, in proportion as the 
lower valley of Lombardy enlarges and gets nearer the fea: I con- 
clude or deduce the following confequences. 1. That that part of the 
valley, which lies eaftward of Cremona, cannot owe its origin or in- 
creafe but to the quantities of earthy matter continually brought 
down and depofited by this river, which, to all appearances, were 
formerly infinitely more confiderable than at prefent. 2. That the fea 
once covered this fertile plain; and that the greateft part of Lom- 
bardy may be confidered as an encroachment made on that element 


by a quantity of fragments detached from the primordial and fecondary 
chain 
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chain of mountains, which were at firft hurled by the fea in its laft re- 
treat, and then carried along by the waters of the P6, which in fome 
degree ftill continues to depofit them, as before mentioned, by means 
of the frequent inundations caufed by the overflowings of the P6 in 
the confines of Ferrara and Bologna, which are increafed by the 
eagerne(s of the inhabitants of thofe provinces, who unfortunately at- 
tempted to reftrain the waters of that formidable river too foon by 
banks, dykes, &c. 

« JI. From the direétion of the valley of Lombardy, and of all the 
fecondary ones which terminate in it; from the extreme difference in 
the elevation of the head of thefe fecondary valleys fituated at the 
foot of the Alps, and likewife from their number, compared to thofe 
on the weft and fouth-weft of the fame mountains; from their irre- 

ular form, number, and great degree of abruptnefs, which exift 
likewife in the fecondary and tertiary mountains on the eaftern fide of 
the granitic peaks, in comparifon to thofe of the fame order on the 
weftern: in fhort, from the calcareous chain of hills which furround 
all Lombardy: I think I may venture to conclude: 1. That the mo- 
tion of the fea, in its firft mutation or change, had a direGtion tending 
nearly from weft to eaft. 2. That at firft it rofe to a great height, 
which appears to be fully proved by the calcareous matter, containing 
maritime fhells, now found lying on fome of the primitive rocks of the 
Alps. 3. That its motion and retreat, or fubfiding, were at firft ex- 
tremely rapid. 4. That the fea having rofe (rifen) above the plains 
which form the high valleys of the Alps, it afterwards precipitated it/elf 
towards the eaft, and dug by its weight and velocity the valleys which 
are attheir feet, mutilating and chamfretting the fecondary mountains 
which intercepted its paflage. 5. That the fea, having in procefs of 
time abated in its motion, had by its fediment formed the fchiftus and 
fecondary mountains, which defcribe a kind of zone to the plain of 
Lombardy: in fhort, 6. That it is evident, that the fea remained or 
ftopped a much longer time on the weftern fide than on the eaftern. 

« III. From the enormous maffes of granite and primitive rock 
which now lie ifolated on the fummit of feveral high calcareous, 
{chiftous, and fandy-hills in Piedmont, to which they have not the 
leaft analogy, I am naturally led to believe, 1. That the foil of the 
upper part of the valley of Lombardy was, when {flill covered or fub- 
merged by the fea, nearly as elevated as the fummit of thofe hills are 
at prefent. 2. That thefe granitic maffes were moft probably driven 
on the top of thofe hills by the accelerated action of the fea, as 1 have 
previoufly obferved in a former part of my work, and left in that 
ifolated ftate by the fame current, which, by gradually furrowing the: 
foil in various direCtions, formed an innumerable quantity of {mall irre- 
gular valleys, which have, however, in general, their falient or pro- 
‘minent angles uniformly oppofed to the concave ones. 

‘ IV. From the extreme-degree of cold particularly experienced 
on the Cols de Tende, Fineftre, and Argentera, &c. though lefs 
elevated than Mont Cenis, I draw the following conclufions. 1. That 
the heightand degree of elevation of the mountains above the level of 
the fea, have lefs influence than that which they have above their 


valleys, in ogder to the abfolute determination of the kind of climate . 
which 
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which exifts on their fummit; provided, however, their height does 
not exceed one thoufand or twelve hundred toifes, that being nearly 
the zone in which the fnow is permanent. 

‘ V. From the irregular inclinations or directions fo generally 
found in the beds or itrata of the fecondary mountains, and from their 
abruptnefs, breaks, and quantity of heterogeneous matter fo fre- 
quently contained in their cavities, I am of opinion, 1, That thofe 
mountains could not have given way and funk, except at the time 
when their fummits were entirely fubmerged by the fea: indeed this 
fuppofition appears to be fully elucidated by the calcareous matter 
containing marine foflils, which generally fill the vacuum formed by 
the different breaks of thofe mountains, and which is iikewile fome- 
times found on their fummits. 2, That they could not have thus 
broken or feparated, but from the effect of fubterraneous caverns 
formed in the interior of the globe, the vaults of which, from being 
progreflively over-charged by a continual accumulation of calcareous 
particles depofited by the fea, have funk or given way, as Chap. V. 
fig. 1 and 2, will, I flatter myfelf, clearly demonftrate. 

‘ VI. From the number of mountains formed of grés, or fande 
ftone, marne, or marl, and pudding-ftone, which lie on others of 
different {pecies, fuch as granite, rock-ftone, &c. which likewife 
vary as to the reciprocal inclinations of their ftrata; alfo, from the 
irregularity and extreme verticality in the ftrata of the mountains of 
fchift, which even form a right angle with the horizon; in fine, from 
the general diforder or confufion which appear fo confpicuous in the 
fecondary and tertiary mountains fituated towards the weit and fouth- 
weft chain of the Alps, I am_led to believe: 1. That the wonderful 
changes which our globe has experienced are entirely owing to the 
effects of fire and water, which have, at different epochs, powerfully 
and vifibly aéted either together or feparate. 2. That the continents 
have likewife been expofed to fimilar revolutions ; and, in fhort, that 
the laft great débaicle, or bouleverfement, is not, by feveral cen- 
turies, of fo remote a date as has been gencrally fuppofed. 

‘ VII. From the fandy hills which compofe the valley defcribed in 
the eighth chapter, containing different fpecies of marine foffils, and 
which are as if inclofed or wedged in the midift of high calcareous 
mountains, which do not contain any; from the direction of this 
valley, which tends from north to fouth; from the petrefied trees 
likewife found ten feet below the foil of the fame valley, in the en- 
virons of Nice, refting on calcareous beds, the roots of which con- 
tained in their ramifications a quantity of marine foflils;.] am in- 
duced to conclude, 1. That the fea, in its flow and gradual retreat, 
muft have formed an extenfive gulph in the neighbourhood of Efca- 
rene; and that the calcareous mountains, above alluded to, ferved as 
its eaftern and weftern boundary, 2. That the fummit of the fandy 
hills, which now form the inner valley, indicate as nearly as poffible 
the elevation of the bottom of the gulph at that period. In fine, that 
the waters having afterwards effected their retreat in that place from 
north to fouth, had, as it were, traced out the valley, which has 
fince been finifhed by the draining of that part of the fea which had 
been accidentally retained in fome of the higher valleys, in confequence 
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of having broken, by its weight and action, the calcarcous barriee 
which for a time retained it. 

¢ VIII. From the abrupt ftate of the calcareous mountains which 
border the Mediterranean coaft from Nice to Savona; from their ex- 
treme height or elevation ; from the depth of the fea which wahhes 
their bafis; as hkewile from the diredtion of the rivers and valleys of 
that part of the chain, which is in general from north to fouth, and 
the vaft number of gypfum quarries which are within a mile or two ot 
the coaft; fam led to fuppofe, r. That the major part of the fe- 
condary and tertiary chain of the Alps ftill remains covered by the 
fea. 2. That it appears probable that thofe mountains may extend 
to the iffands of Corfica and Sardinia. In five, that a number of 
thefe calcareous mountains owe their abruptnefs to the laft retreat of 
the fea, which had, by infenfibly undermining their bafis, occafioned 
part of their mafs to detach and fall into the water, from their not 
lieve at that period acquired the fame degree of confiftence which 
they now poffefs. 

« IX. .From not having been able, with the greateft care and at- 
tention, to trace or difcover the leaft indication of volcanic operations 
from La Bouchette, near Genoa, to Mont Vifo in Piedmont, which 
are the two mountains which termimate the Maritime chain, I think 
myfelf authorized to fay. that there does not appear to have exifted 
‘any volcanos in that part of the Alps, except in the valley of Fontaine 
du Temple, mentioned in the laft chapter, and which, from not hav- 
ing been able properly to inveftigate, I cannot to a certainty venture 
to give. my opinion. : 

‘ Thefe are the conclufions I deduce from the foregoing premifes, 
and which I offer to the confideration of the publie with fome diffr- 
dence, fenfible of the difficulties which attend the ftru€ture of all the 
theories of the earth; but, if I fhould be thought to have failed in 

-any of my inferences, F have ftill the fatisfaction to know that, wish- 
out any view to fyftem, I have endeavoured faithfully to colle& ana to 
record natural facts, of which others may probably make a better ufe 
than [ have made myfelf, and to which the attention of fcientific 
men may not unprofitably be direéted. It is not for me to pronounce 
how far I have fucceeded ; but as Sir William Hamilton’s object has 
been to trace the operation of fire in the formation of the great fea- 
tures of natare, fo it has been mine to trace and to notice she opera- 
tion of water; and, perhaps, when the power of thefe two mighty 
elements are (is) duly confidered, great light will be thrown on a fubje<t 
hitherto imperfectly inveftigated. 

‘ I fhall be happy fhould my works, with their embellifhments, 
be allowed the honour of ftanding as an invitation or introduétion to 
the ftudy of that part of the Alps, where the few flowers and ears of 
corn which I have gathered may ferve as a fpecimen of their richne/s 
and fertility, as a field of fcience, and whofe harveft I mutt leave to 
be reaped by others more converfant than myfelf in the philofophy of 
natural hiftory.’ 


The plates embellifhing this work are numerous, and for the 
moft part well executed in acqua-tinta, and the plans appear to 
be 
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be accurate: but in all three of the latter, the arrow which 
marks the line of north and fouth has its feathered end, inftead 


of the point, as is ufual, turned towards the north. ‘There are 
alfo fome errors of the pre's. We notice thefe trifles becaufe 


works of this kind, diftinguifhed as they are from the common 


roductions of the prefs, cannot be too perfect. 
. — ; Moo.-y. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1795. 


MARTIAL LAW. 


Art. 13. Minutes of the Proceedings at a Court Martial for the Trial 
of Anthony James Pye Molloy, Efg. Captain of his Majefty’s Ship 
Cafar, as taken by M. Greetham, jun. Efq. officiating Judge 
Advocate. 8vo. 35. 6d. Debrett. 1795. 

HE Monthly Reviewers do not think themfelves competent to fit 
= in judgment, at a court martial, in fuch a cafe as that of Captain 
Molloy, /ate commander of his Majefty’s fhip Cefar. 

The fentence of the court martial was—*‘ that the charges had been 
proved againft Capt. A. J.P. Molloy: but, as it appeared to the 
court that, in the actions of the zgth of May, and rift of June lat, 
_as well as on many former occafions, his perfonal courage was unim- 
peachable, they did adjudge him only to be difmiffed from the com- 
mand of his Majefty’s thip Cefar.’=In the Order from the Lords of 
the Admiralty for inftituting a court martial, on this occafion, the 
charge againit Capt. M. runs thus: ‘* That Capt. Molloy did not ufe 
his utmoit endeavours to pafs through the enemy’s line on the 29th of 

Jaft May, and did not appear to have taken proper ftation for 

coming to clofe action on the 1ft of June, &c. in compliance with the 


fignals made,’’ &c. 


Art. 14. Lhe Proceedings of a General Court Martial, held at the 
Caitle of Edinburgh, Jan. 6, &c. 1795 ; on the Trials of Donald 
M‘Cuilum, John Scrymgeour, John Malloch, Ludovick M‘Naugh- 
ton, Duncan Stuart, John M‘Martin, and Alexander Sutherland, 
all private Soldiers in the 1ft Battalion of the 4th Fencible Regi- 
ment,‘ ror Mutiny.’ Publifhed by Authority, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Edinburgh, Hill; London, Stockdale. 

This appears to be an authentic account, and contains the proceed- 
ings at large. Sutherland was the only perfon who fuffered death ; 
the other convicts were fentenced to ferve in the 6oth regiment, dif- 
ferent battalions of which are ftationed in the Weft Indies, and in 


North America. 


TRAVELS. 


Art. 15. 4 Pi@ure/que Tour threugh Part of Europe, Afia, and Africa: 
containing many new Remarks on the prefent State of Society, Re- 
mains of antient Edifices, &c. With Plates after Defigns, by 
James Stuart, Efg. F.R.S. & F.A.S. and Author of the Anti- 
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quities of Athens. Written by an Italian Gentleman. Small 4to? 

pp. 241. 158. Boards. Faulder. 1793. 

A pitturefque Tourilt, according to the common acceptation of the 
phrafe, is one who travels with his pencil as well as pen in his hand ; 
who delineates as well as defcribes; and who, in publifhing his re- 
marks, accompanies them with plates from the drawings in his port- 
folios. The work before us, if this definition be admitted, cannot be 
faid to accord with its title ; for the few plates which are given with it 
are not from defigns of the traveller, but are copied from plates (not 
from defigns) in the frft volume of Mr. Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens. 
This, however, is only a part of the artifice. The whole title is in- 
tended to cover a literary theft, and to give a foreign appearance to 
a piece of heime manufatture. The work, here called ¢ a Picturefque 
Tour,’ was originally publified in 1791, under the title of Lettres fur 
divers Endroit de P Europe, de V Afte, et de P Afrique, parcourut en 1788 
tf 1789, with the author’s name affixed, Alexandre Bifani*; and 
fome account was given of it by usin M.R. vol. vi. p. 447, New 
Series. Even as 2 trantlation, this volume has more claim to cenfure 





than to pratfe. Mo-y 


Art. 16. Philofophical, Political, and Literary Travels in Ruffia, during 
the Years 1788 and 178g. ‘Tranflated from the French of Chan- 
treau. With a Map, and other Plates. 8vo. 2 vols. 10s. 
Boards. Perth printed. Vernor and Hood, London. 1794. 
‘There is much of entertainment and of information in this work, 

though the greater part of its matter confifts in compilation from other 

authors rather than in original obfervation. We are forry that we 
cannot fpeak very favourably of the tranflation. For our very brief 
account of the French edition, printed at Hamburgh, and imported 


by De Boffe, fee Appendix to vol. xix. p. 521. Ai 


AMERICA, 


Art. 17. An Oration delivered on the Anniverfary of American Inde» 
pendance, July 4, 1794, in St. Michael’s Church, to the Inha- 
bitants of Charleftown, South Carolina, by David Ramfay, M.D. 
Prefident of the Senate of South Carolina, 8vo. 1s. Ridgway. 
1795. 

Kher the experience of eighteen years, America has fome reafon 
to exult in her independance, and may be excufed if the holdsa public 
celebration of its eftablifhment. The firft oration on this great event, 
{poken in the United States, was delivered by Dr. Ramfay. Aftera 
lapfe of fixteen years, he is again called to perform the fame office, 
and he treats the fubjeét with good fenfe and manly eloquence; ftat- 
ing, perhaps with fome degree of partiality, but not without an appeal 
to facts, the fuperiority of the American conftitution above that of an 
European government. Among the privileges enjoyed by the citi- 
zens of the United States, Dr. Ramfay particularly infifts on the free- 
dom of the prefs; the exemption from ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, 





_* This information has been conveyed to us in a letter from Sig. 
Bifani himfelf. 
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and from many occafions of war; and the fcope and encouragement 
which their plan of government affords to the exertions of genius and 
induftry, &c. The oration abounds with excellent advice to cul- 
tivate induftry, frugality, and temperance, to promote domettic 
union and harmony, and to encourage the univerfal diffufion of know- 
lege. saa’ 

From the prefent ftate of America as reprefented in this oration, 
the European governments may gather many ufeful hints for the ne- 
ceflary improvement of antient eitabliihments. 


Art. 18. The Speech of Mr. Smith, of South Carclina, in the Houfe of 
Reprefentatives of the United States of America, on the Reduction 
of the Public Debts, December 1794. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 
1795. 
in + this piece of incorre# oratory, the following remark 

particularly ftruck us: 

« After a furvey of the ftate of our burdens, a picture which, how- 
ever unavoidable, and the neceflary price of our liberties, was ill an 
unpleafant one, it mult be highly gratifying to every patriotic eye, to 
furvey the interefting picture which the prefent ftate of our revenues 
exhibited. The beauty of this picture was confiderably heightened 
by costrafting it with the gloomy fcenes difplayed in the old world, 
where the great and powertul nations of Europe were heaping burden 
upon burden on their diftreffed fubjects, and exhaufting their re- 
fources and their ftrength in a confli¢t the moft bloody and obftinate 
that hiftory had recorded, while this happy country, under the au- 
{pices of peace and the fmiles of Providence, was encreafing in its 
population, its commerce, and its ftrength in a progreflion which 
outran all calculation.’ 

The above paragraph may ftand as a reply to many reports which 
have been induftrioufly circulated in Great Britain, refpecting the ac- 
tual public circumftances of the government of North America, un- 
der the United States. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Art. 19. Walkinghame’s improved Arithmetic; for the Ufe of Schools : 
put into a more eafy, uleful, concife, and methodical Form than 
any extant. izmo. 2s. fewed. Knott. 1794. 

This book of arithmetic, in its prefent improved {tate, appears to be 
very well adapted to the purpofe of teaching fuch parts of arithmetic 
as are molt ufeful in bufinefs. Rules and quetiions of a lefs praétical 
nature are omitted, and the former part of the book is confiderably 
enlarged, and difpofed in a more advantageous form. 


Art. 20. The Conjugation of French Verbs, regular, and irregular, 
fimplifed, on a Scheme enurely new. By J. Evans. 8vo. 6d. 
Faulder. 1795. 

In order to expedite the learning of the French verbs, Mr. Evans 
prefents the public with two tables. In the frft, by an ingenious ar- 
rangement of the terminations, the four conjugations are nearly re- 
ditted toone. The fecond points out the coincidence of the variable 
parts in the fame tenfe of —_—— and in different tenfes 
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of the fame conjugation. An ufeful table of irregular verbs is added; and” 
a confiderable portion of elementary matter is here, very convemently 
for the iearner, brought within the {mall compafs of half a fheet. E 


ARTS. 


Art.21. The Art of Etching and Aqua Tinting, ttriQly laid down by 
tic moft approved Matters. With a Specimen of Landfcape and 
Profile. By F.Yrubilips. 12zmo. 1s. Barker. 

By the direétions here given, Mr. Yrubflips profeffes to enable 
¢ amateurs in drawing to tranfmit their works to pofterity :’ at leaft 
we may allow that the prattice of the elegant art here recommended, 
even when merely intended for amufement, is both innocent and in- 

enious, and fo far laudable :—-much more {fo than the filly boy’s play 
of attempting to difguife a name by the tranfpotition of the letters 
which compofe it, fo (for inftance) as to transform Spiljbury into 

Yrupsiies! 


LAW. 


Art. 22. An Account of the Proceedings on a Charge of Hicu Trea- 
son, againit John Martin, Author of the following Works, 1. * An 
Inquiry into the State of the legal and judicial Polity of Scotland* ; 
2. © A Letter to the Earl of Lauderdale+.? 8vo. 1s. Smith, &c. 
Mr. Martin’s narrative is introduced by a copy of his difcharge 

from the King’s Bench prifon, by a warrant of Privy Council {; at 

the foot of which he adds the following paragraph : 

‘ The proceedings of my profecutors againft me being at an end, 
it now becomes a duty which I owe to my Country, to lay before 
tHE Peopce the proceedings of thofe to whom the Adminiftration 
of the Government is intrufted, in a cafe in which THe RicutTs oF 
THE Peopve are fo much involved. It is a duty which | likewife 
owe to my Country, and to MyseLF, to endeavour, in a judicial 
«way, to punifh the profecutors of thefe flagitious proceedings, and to 
obtain fuch rediefs for the injuries which I have fuftained as by THE 
Law I am entitled to. 

‘ THoese Duties I soLEMNLY PROMISE TO PERFORM TU 
THE UTMOST OF MY PowER. 

« May 8, 1795.’ 
The narrative itfelf contains many very remarkable particulars ; 


affording a ftriking proof (if any fuch proof were wanting) of the 
narrator’s abilities. 


Art. 23. The Laws re/pefing Wills, Teftaments, and Codicils, and 
Executors and Adminiffrators, \aid down in a plainand eafy Manner ; 
in which all technical Terms of Law axe familiarly explained ; and 
in which the Statute of Wills, and fuch Parts of the Statute of 
Frauds and Perjuries as relate to the Subjeét of Devifes, are par- 
ticularly confidered and expounded. Colleéted from the feveral 
Reports and other Books of Authority, up to the Commencement 
of the prefent Eafter Term 1795. By the Author of the Laws re- 





-. 


* See Rev. N.S. vol. x. p. 217. ¢ Ibid. vol. xiii. p. $4. 
} The warrant is dated May 6, 1795. 
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fpeting Landlords and Tenants, and the Laws refpecting Mafters 


and Servants. 8vo. pp.110. 2s. Clarke. 1795. 
This treatife is intended to compofe the fecond divifion of the work 


announced to the public, under the title of Law Seleétions.——The trea- 
tifes noticed in articles 25 and 26 are other parts of the fame plan. 
We are of opinion that the prefent fabjeé is of too important and com- 
prehenfive a nature to be confined to fuch {mall limits, and that many 
particulars of great confequence are omitted, neceflarily indeed, 


from the reftricted plan of the undertaking. 


Art. z4. The Qeconomy of Tefaments 3 or, Refeétions on the Mif 
chievous Confequences generally arifing from the ufual Difpofitions 
of Property by Will. Written by Mr. John Cranch, of Kingtbridge, 
in Devonfhire ; and publifhed, with a Preface, by William Lang- 
worthy, of the Honaurable Society of the Inner Temple. 12mo. 
is, Dilly. 1794. 

Thefe reflections were addreffed to a private individual, for whofe 
ofe they were written, and to the circumftances of- whofe cafe they 


were applicable, 

Art. 25. The Laws refpecting Landlords, Texants, and Lodgers, laid 
down ina plain and ea/y Manner ; and in which all technical Terms of 
Law are familiarly explained ; together with many prattical. Di- 
rections concerning Leafes, Aflignments, Surrenders, Agreements, 
Covenants, Repairs, Walte, &c. Demazd and Payment of Rent, 
Diftrefs, and Eje&ment, as collected from the feveral Reports and 
other Books of Authority, up to the Commencement of the prefent 
Hilary ‘Term 1795. With an Appendix of Precedents, &c. &c. 
The Second Edition, enlarged and improved. 8vo. pp. 120. 
zs. Clarke. 1795. 

We recommended ia our xvth vol. N.S. p. 201. the firft edition of 
this work, as an ufeful compendium of an important branch of the En- 
lith law. The author informs us that he has introduced into this edition 

all fuch Determinations relative to his Subjeé&t as have fince occurred, 

and has added others, which had before efcaped his obfervation.—We 

think that the prefent treatife fhews diligence and attention. D° 


Art. 26. Yhe Laws refpedizg Mafters and Servants, articled Clerks, 
Apprentices, Fourneymen, and Manufa@urers. Comprifing as well 
the Laws refpecting Combinations amongft Workmen, as all other 
Matters relative to Mafters and their Servants. Laid down ina 
plain and eafy Manner ; and in which all technical Terms of Law are 
familiarly explained. Collected and digefted from the feveral Re- 
ports and other Books of Authority, up to Eafter Term 1795. 
Together with an Appendix of Precedents, &c. &c. By the Author 
of the Laws refpecting Landlords and Tenants. 8vo. pp. 110. 


2s. Clarke. ‘1795 
‘The author confiders this fubjeét under the divifions of menial or do- 


meftic fervants, apprentices, journeymen, workmen, and labourers ; and 
this treatife (compendious as it is,) will be found ufeful to that clafs 
of readers for whofe benefit it was chiefly compiled. De 


Ast.27. 4 Report of an A@ion brought in his Majefty’s Court of King’s 
Beech, by William Middleton, of Stockeld Park, Efq. againf 
Q4 John 


De 
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John Rofe, his Groom, for Criminal Converfation with Clara 

Louifa Middleton, the Wife of Mr. Middleton. ‘Taken in Short- 

hand by J. H. Blanchard. 4to. 3s.6d. Robinfons. 1795. 

Thefe proceedings were had in the theriff’s court, Feb. 28, 1795. 
The adulterous intercourfe being fully proved, the jury brought in a 
verdict for the plaintiff—sool. An introduétory difcourfe is given, in 
which we have ‘a fhort fketch of the proceedings of the Spiritual 
Court in the fait for a divorce (itill pending) between Mr. Middleton 
and his wife.” Explanatory zores are alfo added. 


POLITICS, &e. 


Artr 28. Treaty of Amity, Commerce, and Navigation, between his 
Britannic Majeity, and the United States of America; by their 
Prefident, with the Advice and Confent of the Senate, Nov. 19, 
1794. 8vo. 1s. Debrett. 1795. 

As this is an authentic copy of the treaty, and as its xiith article 
has occafioned, fince the treaty was figned, fome degree of diflention 
among the citizens of the United States, we had refolved to copy 
that article into our Review, for the fatisfaction of fuch of our readers 
as may be attentive to the fubjeét : but, on a fecond perufal, we find 
it too long for our purpofe, and muft therefore content ourfelves with 
a bare reference to the pamphlet. 


Art. 29. The Prompter: Political and Moral. In Effays, Cha- 
racters, and Anecdotes. 8vo. 6d. Parfons, &c. 1795. 

Thofe who expeét to find much valuable matter in fx-penny-worth of 
ante-minifterial politics will in courfe be difappointed, and nobody can 
be to blame but themfelves. Here are a competent number of ufeful 
hints and fuggeftions, on common though important topics ; as juries, 
the /iherty of the prefs, the fpirited manner in which magna charta was 
extorted from King John, ffock-jobbing, &c. &c. On thefe and 
various other heads, the good people of England are here prompted 
to guard well their moft invaluable interetts. 


Art. 30. Declaration of the Principles and Plan of Parliamentary Re- 
form, recommended by the Society of the Friends of the People. 
8vo. 6d, Printed for D. Stuart, Secretary; and fold by all 
Bookfellers. 1795. 

To the great object of parliamentary reform, fo much defired, and 
fo much dreaded, by oppofite parties, this declaration again calls the 
attention of the public. It ftates with great perfpicuity, and with 
great candour, a plan which promifes to embrace the two leading 
ends of reformation, the protection of the property of the wealthy, 
and the fecurity of the freedom of the inferior claffles. Although the 
Society of the Friends of the People admit the general right of voting 
in elections to be common and perfonal, they acknowlege it to be 
neceflary that the exercife of this right fhould be fubjeét to fome qua- 
lification ; and they are willing to accede to fuch reftriftions as may 
not be inconfiflent with the independence of the houfe of commons. 
The heads of their plan are as follow : 

* ft. That every houfeholder in Great Britain, paying parifh taxes, 
except peers, fhould have a vote in the election of one member of 
parliament. 


‘ 2d, 
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« 2d. The eleétion of the whole reprefentation of the kingdom 
fhould be made at the fame hour, and on the fame day. 

« 3d. The fame principles and proceedings, which are propofed 
for England, to be followed in Scotland, and every folemnity obferved 
in the conduét of the elections, in both kingdoms, which can tend to 
make. it grave, ferious, and ref{pectable. 

« ath. That wages fhould be paid to members ferving in parlia- 
ment, and not holding offices under the crown, not by the particular 
divifion for which they are elected, but out of the revenue of the 
public, for the general intereft of whieh the conftitution intends them 
to ferve. | 

‘ sth. Suppofing all the preceding meafures to be adopted, and zot 
otherwife, we then are of opinion, that a general election for the whole 
kingdom might be conducted without tumult or expence, and com- 
pleted in a few hours; that every fair and honeft objeétion to fhorten- 
ing the duration of parliaments would be removed, and that in future 
the elections might be triennial, biennial, or even annual, as they 
were in former times. Members of parliament, who ated faithfully, 
would generally be re-chofen : but it is neither fafe nor contftitutional to 
leave any reprefentative very long out of the reach of his conflituents.’ 

This plan appears to promife the reftoration of the popular part of 
the Britith conftitution to its jult efficiency, and confequently the cor- 
rection of many public evils: but the great difficulty is, how to carry 
this or any fimilar plan ihto effeét, without involving the nation in 
confufion ; and of this difficulty the prefent declaration offers no {a- 


tisfa€tory folution. 


Art. 31. Ax Addrefs to the King, moved in the Houfe of Lords by 
the Earl of Lauderdale, June 5, 1795: with Notes and Autho- 
rities. 8vo. 6d. Ridgway. 

Notwithftanding that the fate of this important movement in the 
upper houfe of the Britifh parliament, in favour of a negociation for 
peace, is well-known, an authentic publication of the form of the 
propofed addrefs cannot but prove acceptable to many readers ; efpe- 
cially on account of the notes, authorities, and references to the ex- 
ifting ftate of the war, which throw lights on the facts and reprefen- 
tations brought forwards by the noble mover. That the motion was 
unfuccefsful, is a circumftance which cannot leffen the merit of a well- 
intended endeavour to bring the miferies of a moft deftructive war te 
a {peedy termination. 

Art. 32. A Political Di@ionary; explaining the true Meaning of 

~ Words; illuftratedand exemplified in the Lives, Morals, Characters, 

&c. of illuftrious Perfonages. By the late Charles Pigot, Efq. 


Author of rhe ‘Fockey Clubs, &c. &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Eaton. 1795. 
A potthumous fatirical production of the ingenious but licentious 


writer mentioned in the title. 
SPECIMEN. 
© Alarm,—the tocfn of delufion:—a pretext for profecutions, un- 
conftitutional augmentation of the army, the introduction of foreign 
troops, barracks, &c.’ 


© Alarmifis,— 
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‘ Alarmifis,—miferable politicians, who have been dupes of the found ; 
terrified by the downfall of ariftocracy in France. Bewildered by ap- 
prehenfions and fears for themfelves, they have loft all fenfe of their 
duty towards the people, and have joined the con{piracy of courts 
againft the interefts of humanity : for example—Duke of Portland, 
Earls Fitzwilliam and Spencer, Mefirs. Windham, Powis, and a 
litt of e¢ caeteras, ad infinitum.’ 

Art. 33. 4 Letter to the Prince of Wales, ona Second Application to 
Parliament to difcharge Debts, &c. The Eleventh Edition. With 
Notes. Corrected by the Author. 8vo. pp. 111. 2s. Owen, 
1795: i — 

In the preface to the prefent edition, the author again introduces 
the name of Mr. Fox; whom, through every edition, he has attacked 
as a partizan of the heir apparent. He is likewile fevere on * the va- 
rious defcriptions of people who (according to him) have attached 
themfelves to the fortunes of Mr. F. with a view to the improvement 
of their own.’ He here alfo takes occafion to clear himfelf from the 
imputation of being ‘ 2 minifterial fcribbler, becaufe he has cenfured 
the conduct of oppofition.’ Be this charge as 1: may, one thing feems 
perfectly clear,-—that the extraordinary attention of the public to a 
pamphlet already advanced to the e/eventh edition mult certainly 
be a circumttance extremely flattering, as well as beneficial, to this 
animated and adventurous writer. 

MEDICAL, Se. 

Art. 34. 4 Treatile on the Dijcafis in Children, in Two Parts: the 
Firit comprehending all uch Infantile Complaints as may fall under 
the Province of the Surgeon: Part II. containing general Direc. 
tions for the Management of Infants from the Birth ; particularly 
in regard to Drefs, Air, Exercife, and Diet, &c. &c. By Michael 
Underwood, M. D. Licentiate in Midwifery, and Phyfician to the 
Britith Lying-in Hofpital. A new Edition revifed and enlarged. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Matthews. 1795. 

Of two previous editions of this ufeful work we gave an account in 
ovr Reviews for December 1784, and March 1790. It is 
futlicient for us to announce the prefent as a much improved and 
augmented imprefion, 
Art. 35. fa Effay on the Caufes and Phenomena of Animal Life. By 

a Herdman, Member of the Medical Society, Edinburgh, and 

surgeon in Leith. ~8vo. pp. 336. 3s.6d. Johnfon. 1795. 

This is a rational and well-written compendium of thofe doétrines 
concerning animal Irfe, which have obtained general admiffion in con- 
sequence of the modern difcoveries, chemical and phyfiological. The 
writer firit takes a brief view of the itructure of the animal body, 
chiefly for the purpofe of fhewing that a fimilar organization, differ- 
ently modified, fubfifts in every part. Secondly, he fhews that, by 
the wnion of the various parts of the animal body, a complete and in- 
divifible whole is formed. ‘Thirdly, he gives fome general obferva- 
fions on the nature of the principle of excitability ; and, Fourthly, 
takes a view of thofe agents, by the operation of which the phend- 
maena of life are produced and continued. Of all thefe topics he gives 
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ge clear views as their intricate nature, and the narrow limits to which 
he has confined himfelf, will admit ; and, though he has freely copied 
from other writers, it is evident that he is capable of thinking and 
examining for himfelf. The work may be ufefully perufed by ftu- 
dents who are defirous of obtaining, in a fmall compafs, general in- 
formation concerning doctrines which are certainly interefting matters 
of difcuffion, how much foever they may yet fall fhort of the fcientific 
recifion and certainty which can alone enable them to be fafeand 
ufeful guides in the practice of medicine. At, 


Art. 36. 4 Treatife on Difeafes in the Urinary Paffage, &c. &c. To 
which are added fome new Obfervations on the Venereal Difeafe. 
By Mr. Dufour, Villiers-Street, York Buildings, Strand. 8vo. 
1s. Allen and Welt. 1795. 


A tolerable Quack Bill ! Aa. 
NOVELS, 


Art. 37. Robert and Adela: or, the Rights of Women beft main- 
tained by the Sentiments of Nature. 1zmo. 3 Vols. gs. 6d. 
Boards. Robinfons. 1795. 

The defign of this novel is to counteract the influence of the doc- 
trine, which has lately been maintained with fo much ingenuity, con- 
cerning the rights of women. In one of the principal female cha- 
racters, natural fenfibility is fuppreffed by the affectation of equality 
‘ ' and independence. The heroine, after having tormented her lover 
| and herfelf by an obftinate perfeverance in the haughty referve which 

her fyftem prompts, in fpite of her feelings, at laft lofes his affection, 
and from vexation throws herfelf away on a vulgar Welfh efquire, 
who poffeffes no qualities congenial with her difpolition. The chae 
racter is throughout well fupported, and the leflon fuggefted in the title 
is ftrongly enforced. This is, however, by no means, the whole bu- 
finefs of the novel. Other very natural and interefting tales of love 
are related, and many lively defcriptions and pertinent reflections are 
interfperfed. Some of the principal characters being French, allu- 
fions to the recent ftate of France are fo frequently introduced, as to 
' give the novel a political air. We alfo meet with other digreflions of 
amore general kind, among which the moft pleafing are, a retrofpect 
of the antient ftate of England, made during an excurfion through 
Wiltthire and Hamphhire; and a defcription of a part of South Wales, 
The ftory is ingenioufly conftructed, but the ftyle is not, on the 
whole, correct. In one or two places, we remark initances of the Hiber- 
nian or Scottifh idiom ; for example, ‘I think we would not be the wor/e 
¥ an emetic ;”’ this phrafe is very improperly put into the mouth of 
ord Mount-garth, a Devon/bire nobleman, a mott fingular and original 
character. Mifs Wollitonecraft’s name is written Woolftone Croft ; 
the Earl of Landsford is fon to the Countefs of Aldborough ; French 
noblemen are made to fign their letters with their Chriftian name, 
inftead of with their title, according to fact; and the frequent repee 
tition of the frigid and vulgar termination of ‘ 2our’s,’ particularly 
from a female, is tirefome and difgufting. iY 
7 


‘Art. 38. Myfreries elucidated. By the Author of Danifh Maffacre, 
Monmouth, &c. 1zmo. 3 Vols. gs. fewed. Lane. 1795. 


This 
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This publication belongs to the clafs of Ai/orical novels; a {pecies 
of writing againit which we have repeatedly ftated obje€tions that 
appear to us unfurmountable, arifing from its tendency to lodge in 
the memory of the young reader a confufed mafs of facts and fictions. 
The author, whofe name, Anne Maria Mackenzie, is announced at 
the clofe of the preface, is of a different opinion, and maintains that 
this kind of tale holds the proper mean between the extravagance of 
the antient romance, and the infipidity, or the improbability, of the 
modein novel. She urges in its favour its tendency toreftrain the 
writer’s imagination from that unbounded licence, which creates a 
fucceffion of horrible images, and real or fuppofed preternatural ap- 
pearances. Thefe fhe has purpotely avoided in this ftory : but, at 
the fame time, fhe has very fucce{sfully combined a feries of per- 
plexing and myfterious events, which are in the iffue happily difen- 
tangled and elucidated. The itory is laid in the reign of Edward If. 
The hero of the tale is Raymond, an adopted fon of De Spencer, 
one of the king’s favourites, but afterwards difcovered to be the real 
fon of the king, by a clandeiline marriage with Lady Lancafter : 
the heroine is Ella, the daughter of Earl Fitzroy, who has fallen a 
facrifice to Mortimer’s revenge. ‘The ttory of their loves is inter- 
woven with many circumiftances borrowed from real hillory, or eafily 
connected with it. The cruel fate of tlie wretched Edward at Berk- 
ley Cattle is pathetically defcribed : the characters of Mortimer and 
Wfabella are introduced in a manner very confiltent with hiftorical 
truth ; and the ftory is diveriified oy pleating defcription, and told in 
correct language. ky. 


Art. 39. Elifa Powell; or, Trials of Senfibility : a Series of original 
Letters collected by a Welfi Curate. 2 Vols. 1zmo. 7s. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1795. 

As a pathetic tale, this is a performance of confiderable merit. The 
fituation and incidents are uncommonly interetting, and are well con- 
trived to leave on the mind of the reader a itrong impreffion of the 
folly of concealment, and the fatal confequence of yielding the reins 
to paflion. In the former part of the itory, feveral charaéters are in- 
troduced, which fhew the writer to be very capable of a lively and 
humorous defcription of manners: but, as foonghe reader is introduced 
to Elifa Powell, he ceafes to fmile, and exchanges gay amufement for 
tender fympathy. In the principal hero is exhibited a highly wrought 
pattern of generofity and benevolence, The writer diverfifies his 
ftyle according to his charadters with confiderable command of lan- | 
guage; and, from a pleafing Addre/s to Summer, introduced in the 
courfe of the narrative, he appears to be tolerably {killed in the art of 
verfification. . 


Art. 40. Coxnt St. Blancard; or, the Prejudiced Judge. By Mrs. 
Meek. 3 Vols. 12mo. gs. fewed, Lane. 

This work is avowedly a tranflation from the French. It is pro- 
bably the labour of fome induftrious emigrée ; as the French idiom 
predominates, and fome errors of the prefs are difcoverable. The ftory is 
well chofen, and is divefted of the immorality, party, and levity, which 


are too frequently found in the lighter productions of French writers. 
| —To 
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—To thofe who feek amufement in tracing the former manners of 
France, we may recommend this little work. It may divert a folitary 


hour, without endangering youth or difgufting age. Anon. by DFC-Buay. 


Art. 41. The Traditions, a Legendary Tale. Written by a Young 
Lady. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. fewed. Lane. 1795. 

From an advertifement prefixed to this novel, and from an uncome- 
monly numerous lift of fubfcribers, under whofe patronage it makes 
its appearance, we are led to confider it as an offering of benevolence 
to diftrefs. It appears to have been written by a young lady, proba- 
bly of fome dittin¢tion, certainly of fome talents, to ferve one of thofe 
unhappy foreigners whom the convuliion of the times has thrown 
into this country. ‘The piece is of the romantic caft, and is more 
adapted to raife aftonifhment and terror than to excite pity. The 
language is correct, and the ftory is of good moral tendency. The 
principal fault of the work is that it gives too much encouragement 
to fuperftition, by connecting events with preceding predictions, and 
by vifionary appearances, for which the reader is not enabled to ace 


count from natura! caufes. VY . 


Art. 42. The Abbey of Saint 4Afaph. By the Author of Madeline, or 
the Caftle of Montgomery. 3 Vols. t2mo. gs. fewed. Lane. 1795. 
Although in a novel it is certainly not unreafonable to expe& no- 

velty, nothing is more rare thanto find it. The hackneyed tale of a 
young man of rank falling in love with a fair damfel of unknown 
birth and no fortune, who, after a feries of adventures, is difcovered 
to be of high defceut and heirefs to a large eitate, and rewards the 
patient fidelity of her difinterefled admirer, is the ground-work of 
this novel. With this ftory is interwoven anotuer, not lefs hackneyed, 
of a concealed marriage, an abandoned wife, a ruined and repentant 
hufband, and a happy re-unicn. Thefe mingled tales are interwoven 
With a fufficient varicty of fubordinate incidents to render the whole to- 
lerably amufing ; and tome good moral refletions are interfperfed. Had 
the author been contented with relating the rife, progrefs, obftruction, 
and completion of thefe tender attachments, we thould have pro- 
nounced the novel on the whole a pieafing performance: but he 
has thought it neceflary, in compliance with the prefent rage for 
the terrible, to conduét the rcader into a horrid cavern, (where 
the father of the heroine has been fhut up for the unmerciful term of 
nineteen years,) and there to terrify him with a fiery fpeétre emitting 
from its gaping jaw fulphureous flames, and: fending forth horrid 
fcreams, and with a moving and fhrieking fkeleton,—only that he may 
afterwards have the pleafure of finding that he had no occafion to be 
frightened, the {pectre being on/y a.man, its infernal flames nothing 
more than a preparation of phofphorus, and the inhabitant of the fke- 
leton not a gholt but arat. The grofs improbability and ludicrous 
abfurdity of this part of the work are fufficient to annthilate the {mall 
portion of merit, which might otherwife have been afcribed.to this 
performance. 


Art. 43. The Caftle of Ollada. ARomance. 12mo. 2.Vols. 6s. 
‘ fewed. Lane. 17935. 

This performance is very properly entitled a Romance. The writer 

appears to have a fancy plentifully ftored, from former romances, 

With 
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with images of love and terror, and a memory not ill furnifhed with 
the terms and phrafes which belong to the fchool of fiction. The 
ftory, which is laid in Spain, tells ofa beauteous damfel, the daughter 
of a haughty and’crael baron, whofe charms enamour Henrico, a 
peafant of myfterious defcent. Their moonlight interviews within a 
friendly grove ; the hero’s encounter, in a well-defcribed tournament, 
with a wealthy duke to whom his miftrefs had been devoted ; with 
fundry mifcellaneous efcapes and refcues ; are in the true ftyle of ro- 
mance. Some of the inferior characters are well tketched, particularly 
that of the fimple, credulous, prating Villetta, Matilda’s waiting-wo- 
man. Had the writer confined himfelf to his love-tale, and opened it 
more at large by a fuller difplay of {cenery, fentiment, and character, 
the performance would have been more complete: but, in order 
to gratify the fafhionable tafte, he has introduced a ftory of a 
caftle fuppofed to be haunted by ghofts, but at length difcovered to 
be inhabited by a fet of coiners; which will, we apprehend, afford 
the reader little amufement. We muft add that the occupation 
of thefe coiners is reprefented in too favourable a light. The in- 
troduction of thefe incidents has increafed the intricacy of the general 
ftory, and has obliged the writer to {pend a great part of the fecond 
‘volume in explaining myfteries, which after all are not very clearly 
unfolded, when he ought to have been interefting the feelings of his 
readers in the fortune of his principal characters. The language is in 
‘general correct: but fometimes, in attempting to elevate his ftyle, 
the writer falls into affected ftatelinefs; for example, when he {peaks 
of a horfeman ‘ conceding half his beaft? to another perfon. The 
pointing is frequently inaccurate; in the very firit fentence of the 
book, the fenfe is concealed by a wrong ufe of the parenthefis. We 
‘mention thefe trifles becaufe, notwithftanding the defects of this 


performance, we difcern in it promifing marks of ingenuity. E 


THEOLOGY, &e. 

Art. 44. 4 Difertation on the Infpiration of the New Teftament, as 
proved from the Facts recorded in the Hiltorical Books of it. To 
which is added, a Sketch of the Arguments, by which the Infpi- 
ration of the Old Teftament may be proved in the eafieft Method. 
By P. Doddridge, D. D. 1I2zmo. pp. 79. 1s. 6d. Longman. 
1793: 

The differtation here re-publifhed originally made its appearance 

as an appendix to the third volume of that popular, and in many re- 

{pects valuable, work, Dr. Doddridge’s Family Expofitor; and we 

underftand that it was never before feparately publifhed. Whatever 

opinion may at prefent be prevalent concerning the infpiration of the 
books of fcripture, a work intended to eftablifh this point, from the 
pen of Dr. Doddridge, may well merit 4 republication. The editor’s 
declared intention, in (at prefent) bringing forwards this work to the 
public, is to obviate the objections which have lately been made 
againft the infpiration of the New Teftament ; which, he is of opinion, 
it does in fo effectual a manner, as to fuperfede a particular reply to 
fome late publications in favour of focinianifm. . 


Art. 45. Sermons fur les Circonflances préfentes, &Sc. i. e. Sermons 


on prefent Circumitances, delivered in the French Church in 
Threadneedle 
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Threadneedle Street, London. By Louis Mercier, one of the 
Minifters of that Church. 8vo. pp. 20g. 38. 6d. fewed. Cadell 
jun. and Davies. 1795. 

The old French fchool of preaching, now perhaps almoft extiné, 
had its points of excellence. Among thefe the principal was, that it 
made fermons direét and animated addreffes, rather than cool didactic 
effays. Is it not poffible to retain this excellence, and, at the fame 
time, to difmifs the cant of myiticifm, and to prune the luxuriance of 
puerile declamation? The fermdns here prefented to the public fur- 
nifh a proof, in experiment, that this may be done. M. Mercier 
treats fubjeéts, in themfelves univerfally interefting, in a moft interefting 
manner ; and, in his difcourfes, we fee a handfome ftruture of eloquence 
erected on the firm bafis of good fenfe. The political events of the 
prefent times are more f{paringly introduced than, from the title, the 
reader might be led to expect; and when any allufion is made to 
them, it is with much temper and moderation. The leading defign 
of the work is to inculcate a regard to the univerfal principles of 
religion and morals ; and it enforces them with a degree of energy 
and pathos which entitles the author to the refpectable appellation of 
a Chriitian orator. The fermons are fix in number. 

From thefe fpecimens of M. Mercier’s pulpit eloquence, we are led 
to hope that he will meet with fufficient encovragement from the 
public, to induce him to execute his defign of printing anotker vo- 
lume of fermons on various fubjeés. 


Art. 46. The Pedobaptif? Mode of adminifering the Baptifmal Ord:- 
nance defended. By William Miller. S8vo. pp. 140. 2s. 6d. 
Matthews. 1794. 

This pamphlet is a continuation of the adthor’s juftification of pa- 
dobaptifm, entitled «* Catholic baptifm examined ;” fee Rev. New 
Series, vol. xv. p. 346. Mr. Miller takes much pains to afcertain the 
meaning of the term daptize, and to fhew that, in the performance of 
this rite, the immerfion of the fubjec&t is not required ; and that the 
injunction prefcribes the application of water to the fubjeét rather 
than of the fubje& to the water. We cannot perfuade ourfelves that 
the queftion can merit, nor that it requires, the attention which has 
been beftowed on it; but thofe who deem otherwife will thank Mr. 
M. for the afliftance which he has given*them in fettling their judg- 
ment on the fubject, 


Art. 47. Sermons on PraSical and Important Subje&s. By the late 
Rev. W. F. Jackfon, tried and convicted for High Treafon in Dub- 
lin, April 23, 1795. 8vo. pp. 239. 4s. fewed. Evans. 

The peculiar circumftances attending the latter part of the life of 
Mr. Jackfon, and the unfortunate manner in which his exiftence was 
terminated, may ‘poflibly attract fome portion of public curiofity to- 
wards thefe fermons. We do not, however, find them poffeffed of fo 
much intrinfic merit, as to be likely to occafion their being much read 
and admired. They are written, it is true, with a confiderable de- 
gree of animation, and bear fome marks of defultory reading : but 
the compofition is loofe.and immethodical, the ftyle flafhy and 
puerile, and the fentiments are trite and fuperficial. One thing, how- 
ever, we muft fay in favour of the fermors; that, whatever eccer. 
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tricity there might be in the author’s political creed, in theology he 


was fufficiently orthodox. E ' 


Art. 48. The Miffonary; a Poem. 'To which are fubjoined Hints 
on the Propagation of the Gofpel at Home and Abroad. Refpect- 
fully infcribed to the New Miffonary Societies. 1zmo. 1s. Button, 
&c. 1795. 

This ee ftrongly pleads for a revival of our zeal for promoting 
the good work of ¢ Evangelizing the heathen ;’ and he offers many 
pious confiderations in fupport of the truly Chriftian defign of multi- 
plying the converts to our holy religion, in every part of the habitable 
globe, where the harvelt is plentiful, but the reapers are few. In the 
POEM prefixed to the Hints on Missions, the amiable charaéter 
and exalted merit of the pious and intrepid miflionary 1s highly drawn : 
but, we are forry to add, the poetry is by no means equal to the 
“* height of this great argument,’’ as Miltoa expreffes himfelf in his 
fublime exordium to Parapise Lost. 


Art, 49. Chrifian Knowledge, in a Series of Theological Extraéts 
and Abridgments ; affectionately addreffed to Philofophical Deifts, 
Socinians, Chriftians, and Jews. “By a Lover of true Philofophy. 
Volume the Firft. 8vo. pp. 400. 6s. Boards, Cadell jun. 
and Davies. 1795. 

The extracts in defence of religion, contained in this volume, are 
chiefly made from three works long ago publifhed : the firft, a learned 
introduction to a book entitled Hore Solitaria, in which the belief of 
a Trinity in the divine nature is fhewn to have prevailed in various 
nations from the moft remote period; the fecond, Dr. Scott’s Chrif- 
tian Life, whence paflages are felected on the divinity of Chrift, his 
redemption, the folly of atheifm, and the proofs of divine providence 5 
the third, Stackhoufe’s Hiftory of the Bible; the extraéts from which 
are on the nature of Chrift, his fufferings, the inftitution of facrifices, 
and the prophecies of the Mefliah. The paflages from Dr. Scott are 
abridged, and feveral original notes are added. 

Though the prefent is given as a firft volume, the editor intimates 
that it does not fuit him to exceed the limits here prefcribed to his little 
work: but he refers to other writers on his fubjeéts, particularly 
Burkitt, Whitby, Doddridge, Bifhop Newton, Heylin, Bryant, Ad- 
difon, Weft, and Beattie. ‘The Editor’s intention is laudable: but 
we have our doubts whether thefe extraéts will engage the attention of 
many readers, who are not already inclined to ftudy the fubjeéts in the 
original authors; and to fuch as are, abridgments of this kind are of 


httle ufe. Ek, . 


Art. 50. Six Sermons preached before the Right Hon. Paul le Mefurier, 
Lord Mayor of the City of London. By George Stepney Townley, 
M. A. Chaplain to his Lordfhip, &c. 8vo. pp.110. 3s. Boards. 
Rivingtons. 1794. 

The leading character and fpirit of thefe fermons are political. The 
principal object of the preacher appears to have been to arm the minds 
of his fellow citizens againft the attacks of modern philofophy, and to 
ftrengthen thetr attachment to the Englifh Conftitution in Church and 
State. The doctrine of equality is combated with more zeal than 
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ought to have been beftowed on a mere phantom: the preacher’s 
notions of liberty are limited, not only within the theory of the Bri- 
tith conftitution, but within the practice of the prefent Britith admi- 
niftration ; and he holds up reformers to public odium, as men whole 
purpofe it is to inflame the pailions of the populace, to overthrow 
civil government, and to extirpate the Chriftian religion. Several 
of thefe difcourfes were, probably, written under the immediate im- 

ulfe of that alarm which fome time ago fpred a general ferment 
through the nation ; and this may account, and perhaps furnith fome 
apology, for the vehemence with which the author fometimes ex- 
preffes himfelf. The manner in which the fermons are drawn up re- 


fects no difcredit on the writer’s talents. EB 
6 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 51. 4 Word in Seafon; or a Call to the Inhabitants of Great 
Britain to ftand prepared for the Confequences of the prefent War, 
Written on the Faft-day, Feb. 25,1795. By J. Bicheno, Author 
of the Signs of the Times. 8vo. pp. 54. 1s. 6d. Parfons. 
1795+ 
Though we cannot find room for a particular ftatement of the ex. 

planation which Mr. Bicheno has here given of Chrift’s prophetic 

difcourfe to his difciples, preferved in Luke xxi. and Matthew xxiv. 

we muft do him the juftice to fay that we have never met with any 

comment on this interelting part of the gofpel hiftory more ingenious 
and fatisfaétory. ‘The refult of his criticifm is, that thefe predictions 
do not refer alone to the defolation of Jerufalem, and the deftruction 
of the Jewith polity, but alfo foretel thofe calamities which were to 
affliét the church of Chrift, and the nations, in diftant ages, and par- 
ticularly thofe which are to prepare the way for his fecond coming. 

Lo this criticifm are fubjoined, a long and ferious exhortation to 

national reform, a full declaration of the author’s fentimeyts on the 

injuflice and impolicy of the prefent war, and a folemn warning to 

Great Britain to prepare for thofe dreadful events which the author, 

by the light of prophecy, fees, or apprenends that he fees, approach- 

ing. Mr. B. entertains gloomy expectations, but he writes like a 


good man, and a true friend to civil and religious freedom. FE, 
’ 


Art. 52. Paffages fele&ed by diftinguifbed Perfonages, on the great Li- 
terary Trial of Vortigern and Rowena, a Comi-tragedy : *¢ Whether 

it be, or be not, from the immortal Pen of Shakipeare.’’ Vol. I. 

1zmo. pp. Jol. 2s. 6d. fewed. Ridgway. 1795. 

Some fatirical wag has taken advantage of the curiofity excited by 
the alleged difcovery of a hitherto unknown tragedy from the pen of 
Shakfpeare, to convey charatteriftic fketches of well known per- 
fonages, through the medium of paflages fuppofed to be fele&ted from 
that drama. ‘This he has endeavoured to perform in the manner and 
langudve of our great bard; and his attempt has been by no means 
detiitute of fuccefs, Of the ju/ice either of his fatire or his praife, we 
Say nothing: but of the ability of his imitation the following paffages, 
we think, will afford fome proof : 


Rev. Oct, 1795. R ‘ LIL.—Mifs 
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¢ LIL.—Mils H—TH—m. 

«*— Nay, nay, flout me as you pleafe, l’ll keepe my /pinfer’s hu- 
mour! what care [, if ] am doom’d to dance an ape in t’other worlde! 
is it not better far, than being chained to one in this ?—Tell me, have 
I not a warme hufbande in my bags of golde, in value of which the 
{neakinge fellowes would faine make me a wife ?— For this coine of 
mine, which I knowe how to take care of myfelfe, all men are my 
moft devoted !—{weare I have more perfonal attractions than the fea- 
born Goddeffe, and that my circuitous waifte is more delicatelie 
fhaped than even Déan’s girdle—admirable conceits! But I have 
laughed at the humour of thefe poor knaves fo long, ’tis no marvel I 
have grown Fat !” 


LXXXIV.—Mr. M—pret—n. 

‘«¢ What art thou, meniorie, but a rafh obtruder ?—nay fell defpoiler 
of man’s fortune! The little fhare of thy retentive facultie I do po!- 
feffe, I will ufe as warie men do a dark lanthorne, making it vifible 
only to illumine their owne pathe !— For my parte, I°ll put a remem- 
brance on no one’s wordes--not even on my owne, if it be not mv 
good pleafure—Why fhoula I weare a memorie, like a tablet on a 
markette-croffe, to make inquifitive knaves as wile as myfelfe?—-! 
am well travelled i’ th’ manners of the Za; fo that, would men de- 
rive information from me, it mult be as from the radiant dial, which 
anfwers i interrogatorie none, unlefle you make the fun to thine right 
{milinglie upon it.’ 


XCIf.—Mirs. Gra—y. 

«« This wedded fparke of mine would make a hufbande far more 
conjugal, if he were a fate/man leis confequential ! ! At times, when 
I do fondle interpret tie lan guage of alooke, to the gaze of admi- 
ration on the perfon he did fyeare to love for beter and for worfe— 
he dothe my verie foule bechill with fome exclamation of —** che Gen- 
TLEMAN i” bis eye /’?——Now quicklie turning rounde, threatens to 
«+ diwide the boufe with which in wedlocke he ; endowed me !—Anon 
he whifpers in mine ear fomewhat of ** @ motion be would make ;?’=—=but 
foone, alack, cries out, * J’ve lof it by the previous queftion !?— 
Heaven defende his fweete wittes, and dire¢t them to one faire point 
of love or politiques, foy, in their divided ftate, I fear he’ll mar them 
bothe ! 19? 

' Should this ingenious writer continue his jeux d’efprit, we would 
advife him not to follow his great prototype, too clofely, in puns and 
indelicate allafions ; of the laiter of which, particularly, he is too li- 





beral in the prefent volume. Cr.2. 


Art. 53. 4 fecond Addrefs to the Right Reverend the Prelates of Eng- 
and and Wales, on the Subje& of the Sjave-trade. 8vo. 15. 
Johnfon. 17935. 

It is with great propriety that the Bench of Bithops are called to 
exert themfelves in the caufe of humanity; and the author of this 
pamphlet preffes the fubjeét, with the fame hap py union of earneftnefs 
and urbanity which marked his firft Addrefs. See Rev. N.S. vol. viil. 
p. 102. A very ftrong pafage is quoted on the fubject from a fermon 
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of the Dean of Peterborough ; and many juft obfervations are fug- 
gefted, both on the enormities of the flave-trade and the horrors of 


war. 
Art. 54. Reflefions on French Atheifm and Englifh Chriftianity. By 

William Richards, Member of the Penfylvania Society for the 

Abolition of Slavery. 8vo. 1s. Jordan. 1795. 

The general purport of thefe Reflections is to remove the difgrace 
of having produced atheifm in France from the authors of the revolu- 
tion, by fhewing that it exifted in that country long before, and that 
atheiftical notions are a natural confequence of the corrupt ftate of re- 
Jigion in Roman Catholic countries. Several direct atteftations from 
different quarters are adduced, to prove that thefe notions were many 
years ago prevalent among the literati, not excepting even the clergy 
in France. The ultimate caufe, to which this fingular phenomenon 
in opinion is traced, is the old civil and ecclefiaftical conititution of 
that kingdom ; the genius of which is faid to have been favourable to 
atheifm, by rendering the very idea of religion contemptible and hate- 
ful. In fupport of this opinion, the writer dilates on the enormous 
violations of humanity and juftice, committed under a conftitution faid 
to be derived from God; and he maintains that this corrupt fyftem 
tended to produce, among the unthinking, w//ozaries and bigots; and 
among the thinking, infidels and athei/?s. 

The pamphlet is written without referve, and with more force of 
argument than delicacy of expreffion. We heartily concur with Mr. 
R. in his leading fentiment, that nothing can exceed the abfurdity of 
attempting to crufh atheifm, and promote Chriftianity, by the {word ; 
yet we cannot approve of the vehemence with which he fometimes 


gives utterance to his feelings. 


Art. 55. The Comforts of Arabella, the Daughter of Amanda. 12m0. 
1s. Johnfon. 1795. 

This fmall publication is a literary curiofity—a Socinian novel. 
The author makes ufe of the vehicle of fition to convey to young 
perfons, in an eafy and interefting way, rational notions of religion, 
particularly refpecting the unity and goodnefs of the Supreme Being 
and the defign of Chriftianity. Asa itory, the piece has little merit; 





4 


E.. 


as a theological pamphlet, it is not ill written. iy 


Art. 56. The Wandering* Patentee; or the Hiftory of the Yorkhhire 
Theatre, from 1770 to the prefent Time: interfperfed with Anec- 
dotes refpecting moft of the Performers in the three Kingdoms, 
from 1765 to 1795t- By Tate Wilkinfon. 1i2zmo. 4 Vols. 
14s. fewed. Egerton, &c. : 





* The Wanderings refer to Mr. Wilkinfon’s annual circuits. 

+ By way of appendix, Mr. W. has given the fecond a& of ** Die 
verfions of the Morning,’’ and ** Foote’s Trial for a Libel on Peter 
Paragraph ;’’ both written by Mr. Foorr; and ‘ never before pub- 
lifhed.’ We have alfo «« a Medley,” written by Garrick, and fir 
fung at Ranelagh, 1762, by Mr. Beard, for his benefit, after he he- 
came Patentee of the York and Hull Theatres, 
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In our Review (N.S.) vol. vi. p. 172, we gave an account of Mr, 
Wilkinfon’s Memoirs, and, on that occafion, we pafied a degree of 
¢>mmendation on the lively talents of the writer. The work was light 
Jimmer-reading ; and if we were not much initructed, nor deeply inte- 
refted, in the perufal of it, we do not remember that we yawned 
aboye three or four times in going through the four volumes. 

The prefent publication, which is to be confidered as a fequel to 
Mr. Manager Wilkinfon’s Memoirs, feems to fhare the common fate 
of fecond parts; for the Wanderings are certainly inferior to the Ade- 
moirs. in what relates to the auchor himfelf, we are often more or 
lefs interefted ; and his pratt/e-box manner of talking over the vicifli- 
tudes of his affairs is generally, in fome degree, entertaining : but bis 
anecdotes of the inferior adventurers on the boards, who, from time 
to time, enlifted under his theatrical banners, and which are perpe- 
tually obtruded on the reader’s patience, are, in our opinion, a cone 
fiderable drawback on the merit of a work calculated merely for di- 
werfion. To * the ladies and gentlemen,’ indeed, of the Theatres Royal 
ef Drury Lane, Covent Garden, Bath, Norwich, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
&c, with the more extenfive range of every company performing in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Patentee’s details may appear to be 
matter of more importance: but what are they, (though fufficiently 
numerous,) to the reft of the world! Poflibly, indeed, Mr.W. thinks 
that ** all the world’s a ftage, and all the men and women merely 
players ;’?—if fo, we muft beg his pardon for the ftricture which we 
have juft made. As our author gives us to underftand, at the clofe 
of his 4th volume, that he here takes leave of the public in his bio- 
graphical capacity, we are willing to part with him in perfect good 
humour ;—and fo, heartily wifhing him a long continuance of his vi- 
vacity, that he may pafs the remainder of his days ¢ as chearfully as 
the times and the pockets of the public will let him,’ we here kindly 
bid adieu to @ genius who has, for fo many years, contributed to the 
entertainment of many a well-pleafed audience. 


—_—E————— 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 57. On the Death of Samuel Stennett, D. D. By Dan. Taylor. 
Svo. 6d. Button, &c. 1795 

In allufion to the text (1 77m. iv. 6.) this difcourfe has for its title, 
* A good minifter of Jefus Chrift.? Such a character belonged, we 
doubt not, to Dr. Stennett. The fermon has no particular claim to 
ditin@tion, but it bears the marks, as do others of this writer’s pub- 
lications *, of upright, pious, and benevolent intentions. It is or- 
thodox, but, we are perfuaded, breathes a truly candid and charitable 
fpirit: alike friendly to liberty and to virtue. Itis perhaps more 
diffufe and lefs accurately compofed than the event feems te 
have required: but it pays that tribute of refpect to Dr. Stennett’s 
memory in which all who knew or heard of him are, we appre-. 
hend, prepared to concur. Dr, Stennett died in his fixty-eighth 


year. Hi . 


_ 





* See particularly, M.R. (New Series) vol. vi, p. 108. 
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Art. 58. Preached in the Church of Croxton-Kyriel, Leiceflerhhire, 
March15,1795- By Samuel Beilby, D, D. Vicar of that Parith. 
ato. 1s. Rabinfons. eth 
Implicit acquiefcence in the meafures of adminiftration, and iteady 

perfeverance in vigorous exertions againft ‘ the ancient and impla- 

cable enemies of our religious and civil liberties,’ are the topics of 
this difcourfe. It is not marked either by peculiar elegance of ftyle, 
or by great originality of fentiment, but it is not ill fuited to the ge- 





neral {pirit and cemper of the times. kf; ‘ 


Art. sg. Preached at Aughton, near Ormfkirk, in the County of 
Lancafter, Feb. 28, 1794, being the Day appointed for a General 
Falt. By George Vanbrugh, LL.B. Rector of Aughton. vo. 
1s. Robinfons. 1795. 

From the awkwardnels and incorreStnefs which we obferve in the 
compoiition of this fermon, and from the Jong quotation from Dr, 
Halifax’s fermon before the Houfe of Lords with which it is eked out, 
we conclude that the writer is not much in the habit of fermonizing. 
In the fentiments, we find little either to admire ortocenfure. ‘The 
author deprecates the calamities of war, admires the Britifh conftitu- 
tion, and recommends truft in God and obedience to his laws, as the 


belt national fecurity and defence. E. 


Art. Go. Preached at the Meeting-houfe in the Old Jewry, June 28, 
17495, on Occafion of the Death of the Rev. Roger Flexman, D.D. 
who departed this Life on the 14th Day of the fame Month, in the 
$8th YearofhisAge. By Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 
is. Robinfons, 

In a funeral fermon, on the common topic of the value of Chriftia- 
nity in fortifying the human mind againft the fear of death, much noe 
velty of thought is not to be expe&ted. It will be a fuficient recome 
mendation ef the prefent difcourfe, to fay that it is written with a de- 
grec of fimplicity, gravity, and dignity, futted to the fubje&t and occa- 
fion. ‘The account of Dr. Flexman is highly encomiaftic of his per- 
fonal and minifterial charafter; and it will be chiefly interefting to 
the public as far as refpeéts his literary labours. Dr. F. was em- 
ployed on various occafions as an editor, and prefixed, refpectively, 
to their works, an account of the writings of Bp. Burnet, of the life 
and writings of the Rev. Sam, Bourn of Birmingham, and of the 
writings of Dr. Chandler and Dr. Amory. His original productions 
were, feveral occafional fermons ; a defence of the diffenting plan of 
divine worfhip; and a critical, biftorical, and political milcellany, 
containing remarks on various authors. He was appointed one of 
the compilers of the General Index to the Journals of the Houfe of 
Commons: the sth, gth, roth, and rth volumes, from 1660 to 
1697, were affigned to him, and the execution was much approved, 
and liberally rewarded. 


Art. 61, Preached at the French Proteftant Chapel, if St. John’s 
Street, Bethnal Green, 25th of February 1795; being the Day 
appointed for a public Faft. By the Rev. D.H. Durand, Minifter 
of the French Proteftant Church, London. ‘Tranflaxed from thg 
French by a Layman. 8vo. ts Rivingtons. 
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This fermon, which is prefented to the public both in Freneh 
and Englifh, we can confider in no other light than as an extravagant 
piece of rant. It exhibits a caricatured picture both of French and 
Englifh manners, and of the ftate of the two nations; and it is rather 
adapted to excite, or cherifh, a mutual bias to hoftility, than, ac- 
cording to the true fpirit of the, Chriftian doctrine, to promote mode- 
ration and encourage pacific meafures, ‘The tranflator, who in other 
refpeéts has executed his tafk faithfully, has omitted the prayers before 
and after the fermon given in the original, which is publifhed fepa- 


rately. EB. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


© Jo the AuTwors of the Montuiy Review. 


* GENTLEMEN, 

“ue honourable teflimony which you have borne to the merits of 

Mr. Prefton’s Letter *, induces me to requeft room for a few 
obfervations. It is not my intention, however, to write an anfwer to 
the Letter :—a full reply, on a fubjeét fo thoroughly exhautted, would 
not be read by the public, and a fhort one would anfwer no purpofe.— 
All that I afk, is permiffion to offer a few words in my own defence. 
Mr. Prefton intimates that the aim of my book, among other things, is 
to prove ‘*that the negroes are an inferior fpecies of beings, grofs in 
their intellects, and perverfe in their difpofitions ; that they are only to 
be governed by feverity, and do not deferve to be confidered or treated 
as men.’”’ (Letter, p. 4.) Now, Gentlemen, my book is before the 
public, and I appeal to the candour of my readers, whether any fuch 
Fanguage is held, or fuch doctrines inculcated, or even implied, in any 
part of it; from the firft page to the laft. Ifthis charge can be made 
good againft me, I do hereby become pledged to humble myfelf before 
the public; I will confefs, with fhame, forrow, and contrition, that I 
ftand convicted of an abufe of my faculties, a violation of truth, an out- 
rage againft humanity, and an offence towards God! 

* Under the ftrong impreffion which an accufation of this nature, from 
fo refpeftable a quarter, has made on my mind, you will not think it 
ftrange if I do not confider that I owe any thanks to Mr. Prefton for the 
compliments he has paid me in fome parts of his Letter. If the charge 
which he has brought be well founded, and if I really poffeffed thofe 
talents, and that {kill in writing, which he is pleafed to afcribe to me, 
my offence is fo much the greater: but, Gentlemen, I abfolutely deny 
the charge. Have the goodnets, I befeech you, to turn to the account 
of Antigua, in the firit volume of my Hiftory, and refer to what I have 
there faid of the labours and fueceffles of the Moravian miffionaries, in 
converting the negroes of that ifland to Chriftianity. You will find that 
TI have fought occafion to hold out the condué of thofe pious miffionaries 
as an example to be imitated ; and that J have ftrongly urged to my 
brother planters to confider ** that the unhappy negroes are of equal 


' importance with ourfelves in the eyes of an all-feeing and impartial Go- 


sd 


vernor of the univerfe.” Thofe are my words; and is this the language 
of one who maintains that the negroes are not to be confidered or treated 





ie Letter to Bryan Edwards, Efq. containing obfervations on his 
Hiftory of the Weft Indies. See Monthly Review for September, p. 86. 
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as men? Surely Mr. Prefton owes me the amende honorable for fo grofa 
a mifcontruétion, or mifconception, of my fentiments. 

‘ Again, in page 25 of this Letter, Mr. Prefton addrefles me as fol- 
lows: ‘* You dwell onthe fuppoted inferior nature and blameable pro- 
ptniities of the negroes; their flownefs of apprehenfion, their loquacity 
and difpofition to thieving and lying, as a juflification of the Jeverities 
exercifed on them, and a pretence for retaining them in jlavery.” 1 
complain of this pafflage as a moft cruel mifreprefentation. My book, 
Genilemen, as vou well know, is defcriptive and Aiflorical; and it was 
my duty to paint the negroes as I found them, with truth ana impar- 
tiality. This I hope I have done; and therefore I have not confined my 
obfervations to the /hades in their chara@er, as M- Prefton infinuatesin 
the above quotation. I have pointed out their good qualities as well as 
their Jad ones. Ihave dwelt with pleafure on their filial affection, their 
tendernefs to old age, and their fympathy towards their brethren in 
captivity ; and] have adduced faéts to demonflrate that they have minds 
very capable of obfervation. Even in detailing their blameable pro. 
penlities, I have been careful not to charge thofe propenfities to the 
account of unperverted nature, but folely to their hopelefs conditicn in 
Jifé; and I have declared in exprefs words ** that I am no friend to 
Nlavery, in any fhape, or under any modification.” 1 have faid that 
* every enlightened mind muft admit the exifence of its miferies ; and 
that every good mind muft deplore them.” In what refpect then, let 
me afk, have I ‘** proftituted the dignity of the hiftaric page to the pro- 
pagation of error?” and how ungenerous and unjuft is the charge 
brought againft me, in dire& terms, (Letter, p. 9.) that ** whenever I 
\F Speak of the negroes I fpeak of them as mere animals, and do not admit 
the feelings of the mind as forming any part of my eflimate of their fuffer- 
ings.” —Nothing can be more ill founded. 

‘* Tt is very certain, Gentlemen, that I have endeavoured to relieve the 
Weft India planters from that load of obloguy, with which it has been 
the fafhion to opprefs them; and I think I have fhewn, by a detail of 
faé&ts which cannot be controverted, that they have been moft injurioully 
and ignominioufly treated. I might have gone further, and have proved 
that many of thofe perfons, who gave evidence againft them before the 
Houwfe of Commons, were men of degraded characters, and utterly un- 
worthy of credit.—Some of them, to my knowledge, were driven from 
the Weit Indies by the united voice of the community, for the infamy 
of their conduét- I have alfo afferted that a general emancipation of 
the flaves would anfwer no one good purpofe ; and I am ftill of opinion 
that fuch a meafure, in their prefent ftate of barbarity and ignorance, 
without the capacity of felf-government, would prove to them, inftead 
of a bleffing, the fource of misfortune and mifery. Concerning the 
Jflave-trade, the force of my argument goes no farther than this ;—that its 
fupprefiion, by the Britith government only, offer nations continuing the 
trade as ufual, who would of courfe feize on what we furrender, would 
vot an{wer the purpofes of humanity, either to the negroes in Africa, or 
te thofe already in the Weft Indies; and I have quoted, in fupport of 
this opinion, the authorities of men (naval commanders and others) who 
are intimately acquainted with the trade, though no ways interefted in 
its continuance; and I have not yet met with any evidence or arguments 
to invalidate their teftimony. Here too, I might goa ftep further, and 
venture to affert that the meafure itfelf, admitting it were proper, és 
alblutely impraGicable !——Thefe then are the points, and the only paints, 
concerning which I difagree with Mr. Prefton on the fubject of flavery 
aud the flave-trade.—The arguments pre and cen are before the public, 
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and the public muft judge of them. All that I meant by this addrefs to 
vou, Gentlemen, is accomplithed, and I now take my leave of the {ub- 


ject. 
‘lam, &e. 
* Southampton, 15th O&. 1795. ‘B. EDWARDS.’ 


* pp. S. If any proof were wanting that I always confidered the en- 
faved Africans in the light of fel//ow-men, and was never afraid to avow 
any fentiments, I might appeal to the whole tenor of my condué to- 
wards the negroes on my own plantations, during a long refidence in 
Jamaica.— Yet I do not claim the merit of fingularity in this refpeat.— 
My neighbours, I believe, treated their African labourers with equal 
tendernefs. May I be forgiven if I add in this place a trifling circum- 
ftance, the relation of which, though it may have the appearance of 
egotiim, will at leaft ferve ftill further to meet the charge brought against 
me by Mr. Prefton? It is this: At tke place of my abode in Jainaica, 
my negroes had chofen for their burial cround, aretired fpot, in a grove 
of piemento, or all-fpice. It was a place extremely folemn and fingn- 
Jarly beautiful, and J directed, in cafe of my death in that country, that 
T fhould be buried in the midit of them.-—As the ground was expoled 
to the intrufions of cattle, I caufed a fence to be raifed round it, and 
infcribed the following lines on the little wicket at the entrance. Ifthey 
do no honour to my head, I truft they will not be thought to reflect dif. 
eredit on my heart. 

INSCRIPTION. 
** Stranger! whoe’er thou art, with rev’rence tread; 
Lo! thefe, the lonely manfions of the dead ! 
His life of labour o’er, the wearied flave 
Here finds, at length, foft quict in the grave, 
View not, with prond difdain, the unfculptur’d heap 
Where injur’d innocence forgets to weep ; 
Nor idly deem, altho’ not here are found 
The folemn aifle and confecrated ground, 
The tpot lefs facred ;—o’er the turf-built fhrine 
Where virtue fleeps, prefides the Power Divine !” 


The refpeftability of the Gentlemen concerned in the preceding 
communication, and the nature of the allegation advanced by the one 
and repelled’ by the other, have induced us to devote to it a part of 
that {pace which we often refufe to fimilar applications, and which, 
indeed, we can ill afford to grant. Should Mr. Prefton deem it ne- 
ceflary to reply, we muift urge him to be as brief as poffible. 





+*+ We have received various letters which require no particular 
anfwer, or contain requelts with which we have neither time nor {pace 
fufficient to comply. Of the former defcription are thofe figned Jgno- 
ramus—A conflant Reader--‘7. W—d, Cambridge, &c.; and of the 
Jatter, the letters of Mr. Al‘ Phail, —H. of Norwich, &c. 





«> In the lait Appendix, p. 552. 1. 31. for * November,’ read 
September. 
In the Review for September, p. 52. line 10 from bottom, for 


‘him,’ read, the perfon. 
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